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INTERPRETATION  OF  INDIAN  DEED 


Articles  of  agreement  betwixt  Raseokan  Sagamore,  of  Matinnicoke,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Richard  Houlbrock,  Robart  Williams,  Daniol  Whithead,  of  the 
other  party,  witnesseth  as  follows: 

Know  all  men  whome  these  present  writings  may  any  way  concerne  that  I 
Raseokan  do  sell  and  make  over  unto  the  aforesaid  parties  Richard  Houlbrock, 
Robart  Williams  and  Daniol  Whithead,  their  heirs,  executors  or  assigns,  a  certain 
quantitie  of  land,  lying  and  being  upon  Long  Island,  bounden  upon  the  west  side 
with  a  river  commonly  called  by  the  Indians,  Nochaquetack,  on  the  north  side 
with  the  sea  and  going  eastward  to  a  river  called  Opcatkontycke,  on  the  south  side 
to  the  utmost  part  of  my  bounds;  promising,  and  by  virtue  hereof  I  do  promise  to 
free  the  above  saide  lands  from  all  title  off  and  claims  that  shall  be  made  unto  it 
by  reason  of  any  former  act,  in  consideration  of  which  land  the  aforesaid  Richard 
Houlbrock,  Robart  Williams  and  Daniol  Whithead  doth  promise  unto  the  said 
Raseokan  as  followeth:  6  Coats,  6  Kettels,  6  Hatchets,  6  Howes,  6  Shirts,  10 
Knives,  6  fathom  of  Wampum,  30  Muxes,  30  Needles,  further  the  saide  Sachem 
doth  promise  to  go  or  send  some  one  in  twenty  days  to  show  and  mark  out  the 
bounds  and  in  case  it  prove  not  according  to  expectation  then  this  writing  to  be 
voyde  and  of  none  efectt,  but  in  case  it  be,  then  this  writing  to  stand  in  full  force, 
power  and  virtue. 

Witness  our  hands  the  2th  of  Aprill  1653. 

The  Mark  of 
Richard  Houlbrock, 

The  mark  of  the  Sagamore,  and  Robart  Williams, 

23  tribesmen.  Daniol  Whithead. 


*  *  * 

cover:  From  an  original  water  color  by  Edward  Lange,  showing  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  about  1880,  from  the  old  mill  dam.  Kindness  of  Mr.  John  Hewlett. 

end  leaves:  From  chart  #11  of  “The  Atlantic  Neptune,”  an  atlas  published 
in  1778  by  the  British  Admiralty.  Kindness  of  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Du  Bois. 
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he  publication  of  this  book  commemorates  the  300th  Anniversary 
of  the  “Old  First  Purchase”  of  Huntington  Township.  On  April  2,  1653, 
three  men  of  Oyster  Bay  —  Richard  Houlbrock,  Robert  Williams  and 
Daniel  Whitehead,  bargained  with  the  Matinecock  Sachem,  Raseokan, 
for  a  tract  of  land  which  extended  west  to  the  stream  at  the  head  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  north  to  the  sea,  east  to  the  stream  at  the  head  of 
Northport  Harbor,  and  south  “to  the  utmost  part  of  my  bounds.”  On 
the  same  day,  the  Oyster  Bay  men  assigned  this  territory  to  certain 
Huntington  men  already  settled  within  its  boundaries. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor’s  course  of  history  was  in  many  ways  typical  of 
the  smaller  east-coast  ports,  whose  past  did  not  foretell  their  future. 
When  the  era  of  abundant  coastwise  commerce  and  its  related  industries 
dwindled,  Cold  Spring  Harbor’s  natural  resources,  pleasant  hills  and 
inviting  harbor  speeded  her  transformation  to  a  residential  community. 

The  writers  to  whose  efforts  this  book  is  primarily  due,  were,  in  the 
order  of  their  chapters,  Harriet  Valentine,  Andrus  Valentine,  Emily 
Knapp,  Julia  Fairchild,  Reverend  Lyman  C.  Bleecker,  Abbey  Jackson, 
Anna  Watkins,  Walter  Earle,  Eugene  Du  Bois,  Estelle  Newman,  Dr. 
Milislav  Demerec  and  Edward  White.  There  are  several  poems  by 
Gertrude  Crossman.  The  further  assistance  of  Harriet  and  Andrus 
Valentine,  in  editing,  and  Alice  Wright,  in  proofreading,  was  invaluable. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  Richard  Cronin,  Fannie  Bunce 
Dean,  Frederick  Gardiner,  Martha  K.  Hall,  Jesse  Merritt,  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Parker,  Leslie  Peckham,  The  Pedrick  family,  Jennie  Dole  Sammis, 
Hewett  G.  Sammis,  Sr.,  Robert  L.  Simpson,  Helen  Titus,  Stanley  Walters, 
Seldon  White,  Eva  Wright,  Helen  Rogers’  diary,  Romannah  Sammis’ 
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history,  Rebecca  Walters’  scrapbook,  The  Long  Islander  and  The  Long 
Island  Forum,  Huntington  Historical  Society,  Marine  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  many  others  who 
contributed  enthusiastically  in  research  and  reminiscence. 

This  book  will  have  served  our  community  well,  if  it  brings  to  her 
youth  an  appreciation  of  their  heritage  and  to  her  elders,  memories 
nostalgic  but  not  regretful. 

John  B.  Watkins 
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Chapter  1 

Wigwam  Swamp 


long  the  path,  through  Wigwam  Swamp  at  Cold  Spring,  Millwright 
John  Robinson  and  his  wife  Jane  fled  to  Huntington  “in  ye  night  for 
relief.”  They  left  by  the  “back  dore”  to  escape  further  abuse  by  several 
drunken  Matinecock  Indians  who  had  broken  into  their  home.  The 
following  day  the  Robinsons  gave  an  account  of  the  only  Indian  raid 
recorded  in  Huntington  township. 

The  date  was  October  10,  1681  at  a  Huntington  Town  Meeting; 
“John  Robinson  and  his  wife  Jane  both  being  about  the  age  of  27  years, 
said  upon  oath  that  on  the  7th  day  of  this  present  month  at  night  .  .  . 
that  indens  named  Tom  &  pauwas  desired  to  see  a  gun  that  we  had  in 
keeping  that  they  might  shew  their  friends  how  it  broke  and  was  to  be 
stocked  by  my  husband,  which  gun  was  to  ly  in  paun  for  debt,”  said 
Jane,  “which  as  soon  as  Recaived,  Endian  Tom  runaway  with.”  Jane 
continues,  “.  .  .  the  indian  named  pauwas  asked  me  for  his  gun  pre¬ 
tending  as  if  he  would  goe  away.  I  told  him  there  was  his  gun  ...  he 
toke  it  and  went  into  ye  inward  Rome  .  .  .  and  toke  my  husbands  gun.” 

John  refuses  to  let  Pauwas  have  his  gun  and  while  striving  to  keep 
it,  “in  came  Tom  and  Memepeys  and  ahunshin,  they  toke  the  gun  by 
force  and  gave  the  three  guns  to  memipeys  to  keep  .  .  .  and  when  we 
ware  disarmed  one  said  to  the  other,  fetch  the  pail,  I  fearing  they  would 
draw  Rum  I  put  out  ye  light  and  fasned  the  dore.”  John  adds,  “.  .  .  while 
memipeys  and  Ahunshin  garded  me  with  their  guns  coked  threatening  to 
shoot  me  if  I  Resisted,  Ahunshin  bad  me  bring  out  my  tobackah  and 
venison  which  accordingly  I  did,  not  daring  to  refuse  .  .  .  whilest  they 
were  drinking  out  ye  pail  of  Rum  I  hid  an  anker  of  Rum  abroad.” 

While  John  was  being  guarded,  Jane  watched  Tom  who,  “.  .  .  broke 
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up  ye  dore  and  drew  about  a  pail  of  Rum  and  spilt  a  great  Quaniety 
besides,  this  don  they  went  into  ye  bushies  with  ye  Rum  .  .  .  presently 
they  turned  again  .  .  .  sd  they  would  make  us  yeld  to  them  for  they 
would  drink  by  the  fire  like  men  .  .  .  they  mocked  us  saying,  com  and 
drink  with  us  and  why  doe  you  not  shout  us,  or  com  and  shout  us  ...  we 
shut  ourselves  in  yr  inward  Rome  and  bared  the  dore  .  .  .  when  they  had 
disposed  of  the  Rum  by  drinking  they  stave  at  the  dore  with  their  guns 
and  I  held  ye  dore  with  and  iron  crowbar  with  all  my  might.” 

In  the  meantime  John  looked  through  the  “.  .  .  crives  of  the  clabords 
to  see  how  they  did  act,”  and  begged  his  wife,  “For  Gods  sake  to  open 
the  dore  or  they  shout  us.”  The  Indians  broke  through  and  came  in. 
John  tried,  “.  .  .  to  persuade  them  to  forbare,”  while  Jane,  “.  .  .  .  stept 
into  ye  bead  room  thinking  to  perserve  my  child  and  save  the  Rum  that 
was  left  in  the  barrell  .  .  .  pauwas  broke  in  upon  me  and  the  other  3 
endians  keept  my  husband  from  helping  me  .  .  .  they  hunched  me  and 
thrust  me  against  ye  wall  and  shelf  and  barrell  which  caused  me  to  cry 
murther;  my  husband  prayed  me  to  com  out  if  I  could  ...  I  begged  him 
(pauwas)  would  not  kill  my  child,  but  he  took  up  a  salt  bos  about  a 
pecke  .  .  .  threw  it  upon  my  child  but  ye  pillows  perserved  it,  it  was  little 
hurt;  then  they  Rouled  out  ye  barill  of  Rum  then  I  took  up  my  child 
to  ascape.” 

John  reports  that,  “.  .  .  while  they  went  forth  to  drinking  we  locked 
our  cheasts  or  boxes  and  fleed  privetly  at  a  back  dore  to  Huntington  in 
ye  night  for  relief  .  .  .  while  wee  were  gone  they  broke  open  the  win- 
dowes  and  dore  and  tooke  what  they  pleased,  spoyled  our  linen  with 
treading  in  ye  dust  and  with  grapes  they  stayned  them.” 

Jane  ends  her  account  by  adding,  “.  .  .  we  have  lost  a  considerable 
quantety  of  mony  in  wampom  and  silver,  2  blankets  and  a  coat  that  we 
know  wanting.” 

The  extra  barrel  of  rum  was  found  in  the  swamp,  next  morning 
where,  “.  .  .  .  they  were  seen  by  another  Indean  named  Whatnews  a 
drinking  of  the  Rum.” 

The  uncovering  of  shell  mounds  and  the  burial  ground  at  the  head  of 
the  cove  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring  Street,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  at  an  early  date  there  must  have  been  a  well  established 
Matinecock  Indian  village  there.  The  name  Wigwam  Swamp  refers  to 
this  site. 

Wigwam  Swamp  appears  a  dozen  times  in  the  first  Oyster  Bay  and 
Huntington  records.  The  first  deeded  land  in  the  town  was  four  acres, 
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described  as  north  of  Wigwam  Swamp  and  sold  to  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.  by 
the  Trustees  of  Huntington  for  20  shillings,  in  1695. 

The  first  formal  record  of  laying  out  a  highway  in  the  town,  1695, 
is  as  follows:  “Laid  out  by  the  survaires  of  the  towne  of  Huntington  a 
highway  beginning  at  the  head  of  ye  wigwam  swamp,  six  rods  in  width 
upland  and  so  running  by  the  Swampe  and  Banke  side  allmost  to  the 
path  of  the  beach.” 

Four  years  later  the  swamp  was  sold,  “.  .  .  wigwam  swampe  sould  to 
Samuel  Smith  by  ye  towne  for  seven  shillings  and  six  pence  an  acar  in 
curant  money  and  ye  said  Samuell  is  ingaged  to  fence  ye  said  swampe 
and  ye  Mirey  places  lying  on  each  side  of  ye  said  swampe  with  in  a  good 
and  sufficent  fence.” 

The  “Great  Hummocks”  of  shell  which  dotted  our  shores,  indicat¬ 
ing  sites  of  Indian  camps,  were  no  archaeological  delight  to  our  ancestors 
but  were  valued  for  use  in  lime  burning.  Fireplaces  of  brick  or  stone 
were  laid-up  with  a  mortar  of  shellfish  lime,  sand  and  clay.  The  Oyster 
Bay  town  records  state:  “.  .  .  The  exportation  of  shells  was  forbidden 
out  of  the  township.” 

Cold  Spring  is  mentioned  in  the  Oyster  Bay  records  as  “Oyster  River” 
and  “The  Going  Over,”  obviously  the  ford  at  the  head  of  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  Matinecock  Sachem,  Raseokan,  whose  lands  reached  from 
Newtown  to  the  Nessequogue  River  at  Smithtown,  who  signed  the  First 
Purchase  conveying  to  the  founders  a  portion  of  his  territory,  “bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  river  commonly  called  by  the  Indians,  Nachaquetack 
and  by  the  Englich,  Cold  Spring.” 

When  the  Dutch  began  their  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  in  the 
1620s  they  found  Long  Island  a  land  of  tribute.  All  the  tribes  were  in 
subjection  to  the  Five  Nations,  acknowledged  by  paying  tribute  to  them 
annually.  The  Island  tribes  welcomed  the  Europeans,  hoping  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  their  ancient  enemies. 

The  Matinecocks,  one  of  the  thirteen  Long  Island  tribes,  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  accounts  of  our  colonial  ancestors  as  tall  and  well  built  and 
good  to  look  upon.  They  were  noted  for  their  amiability  except  when 
aroused,  when  they  were  greedy  for  revenge. 

Our  Matinecocks  were  of  the  Algonkian  linguistic  stock.  John 
McIntosh  in  his  Origin  of  American  Indians,  writes:  “Algonkian  lan¬ 
guage  has  sweetness  and  elegance  and  may  be  denominated  the  Italian 
of  the  Western  continent  ...  for  it  abounds  in  vowels  which  render  it 
soft  and  musical.” 
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Long  Island  historians  as  a  group  seem  to  be  divided  as  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  local  tribes.  They  have  been  referred  to  as  members  of 
either  Mohegan  or  Delaware  confederacies.  In  a  letter  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  Dr.  Harry  Tschopik,  Jr. 
writes:  “At  the  present  time  these  Indians  are  classed  as  Metoac,  which 
is  different  from  either  Mohegan  or  Delaware.  It  is  a  separate  sub¬ 
group  of  the  Coast  Algonkians.  Although  the  inter-relationship  of  the 
tribes  of  western  Long  Island  have  not  been  definitely  determined,  due 
to  their  early  extermination,  other  tribes  of  the  Metoac  group  include 
the  Shinnecock  and  the  Montauk.” 

As  for  dress,  both  men  and  women  were  clothed  in  deer  skin,  wore 
soft  soled  moccasins  and  covered  their  upper  bodies  during  severe 
weather  with  fur  mantles  of  wolf,  wildcat  or  bear. 

The  men  wore  loincloths  of  leather  and  hip  length  leggings  as  well 
as  necklaces  of  wampum  or  shells,  even  hanging  tobacco  pouches  and 
pipes  from  their  necks.  They  shaved  or  singed  off  their  hair  with  hot 
stones  and  left  a  stiff  roach  of  hair  running  from  their  foreheads  to  the 
nape  of  their  neck.  A  scalplock  hung  from  the  crown  and  was  allowed 
to  grow  much  longer  in  defiance  of  the  enemy. 

Matinecock  women  wore  their  hair  in  braids.  They  wrapped  around 
their  waists  a  fringed  skirt  and  wore  knee  length  leggings.  Their  ceremo¬ 
nial  costumes  were  heavy  with  wampum  and  porcupine  quill  embroidery. 

The  wigwams  of  the  Long  Island  Indians  were  usually  globular  in 
shape  and  resembled  brown  bowls  turned  upside  down.  The  frame  was 
of  arched  poles  set  in  the  ground,  covered  with  shingles  of  bark,  mats  of 
woven  rushes  or  thatch  of  sedge  grass.  In  the  center  of  each  wigwam 
was  a  hole,  dug  in  the  earthen  floor  to  hold  the  fire.  An  opening  was 
left  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  Square  or  oblong  houses  were 
often  built  to  accommodate  a  number  of  related  families,  similar  to  the 
Iroquois  Long  House. 

The  Matinecocks  varied  their  primeval  occupation  as  hunters  and 
fishermen  by  a  small  amount  of  farming,  for  they  were  raising  corn, 
beans,  squash,  melons  and  tobacco  when  the  Europeans  landed  on  their 
shores.  The  vast  shell  heaps  found  scattered  around  each  Indian  village 
attest  to  their  dependence  on  shellfish  as  a  principal  item  in  their  diet. 

Because  of  its  abundance  of  marine  shells,  Long  Island  was  the 
greatest  source  of  wampum  or  sewant,  the  Indian  shell  money.  The  blue 
eye  from  the  hard  clam  was  carefully  removed  and  used  for  the  blue 
beads  and  the  white  inner  pillars  of  the  conch  shell  or  periwinkle  shell 
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for  the  white.  The  blue  bead  was  three  times  the  value  of  the  white. 
When  the  Indian  was  able  to  obtain  steel  awls  from  the  English  he  began 
to  flood  the  market  with  poorly  made  unpolished  wampum.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  stabilize  the  market  by  refusing  to  accept  unpolished  wam¬ 
pum,  but  the  standards  were  difficult  to  maintain  and  it  soon  became 
a  commodity  which  represented  little  effort  to  produce,  thus  making  it 
vulnerable  to  inflation  and  as  the  result  it  lost  its  monetary  value 

Our  Indians  being  island  people,  they  traveled  mostly  by  water.  Their 
canoes  were  made  of  heavy  elmbark  or  more  often  hollowed  out  logs. 
Roger  Williams’  observations  on  the  building  of  a  dugout  canoe  are  as 
follows:  “I  have  seene  a  native  goe  into  the  woods  with  his  hatchet 
carrying  onley  a  Basket  and  corne  with  him,  and  stones  to  strike  fire 
when  he  had  felled  his  tree  (being  a  chestnut)  he  made  a  little  House 
or  shed  of  the  bark  of  it,  he  puts  fire  and  follows  the  burning  of  it  by 
fire,  in  the  midst  of  many  places;  his  corne  he  boyles  and  hath  the  Brook 
by  him  and  sometimes  angles  for  a  little  fish;  but  so  hee  continues  burn¬ 
ing  and  hewing  until  he  hath  within  ten  or  twelve  dayes  (lying  there  at 
his  work  alone)  finished  and  getting  hands,  launched  this  boat  with 
which  afterwards  he  ventures  out  to  fish  in  the  Ocean.” 

Before  the  First  Purchase  (1653)  Huntington  and  Oyster  Bay  must 
have  consisted  of  a  scattering  of  settlers  and  the  rudiments  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  government.  Earlier  records  refer  to  the  Oyster  Bay  men  and 
the  Huntington  men,  so  apparently  their  towns  were  named  and  boun¬ 
daries  considered  before  the  Indian  proprietors  were  approached. 

Within  a  generation,  homes  which  were  roughly  built  shelters  of 
handsawn  half-logs  or  clapboards,  with  thatch  or  sod  roofs,  were  soon 
replaced  by  comfortable  well  constructed  houses.  Saw  mills  were  pro¬ 
ducing  finished  lumber  and  supplies  were  conveniently  boated  over  from 
the  mainland.  Living  was  indeed  easier  for  our  Freeholders  than  for 
the  Puritans  who  settled  New  England  thirty  years  earlier. 

In  searching  the  first  records  of  Oyster  Bay  and  Huntington,  one 
is  immediately  aware  of  the  inter-dependence  of  the  two  towns.  The 
community  spirit  is  understandable  when  it  is  considered  the  settlements 
were  not  only  contiguous  as  to  boundary  but  as  to  law  and  custom. 
Both  were  English  towns  of  Puritan  stock  and  united  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Dutch  government  to  the  west  and  later  united  to 
demand  their  just  rights  from  the  English  governors.  Huntington  and 
Cold  Spring  joined  Oyster  Bay  in  1681,  “.  .  .  to  protest  against  taxes  and 
consider  such  things  as  they  thought  good  for  the  public.”  It  was  the 
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Oyster  Bay  men  who  negotiated  the  First  Purchase  for  the  people  of 
Huntington.  The  men  who  were  sent  to  “Treat”  with  the  Indians,  felt 
that  it  was  urgent  to  enter  upon  an  agreement  with  the  Matinecocks 
before  the  Dutch  purchased  the  land  from  them  and  the  towns  of  Oyster 
Bay  and  Huntington  lost  their  identity  as  English  towns  and  found  them¬ 
selves  under  Dutch  control. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Town  of  Huntington,  Oyster  Bay  men  of 
esteem  accepted  positions  as  leaders,  to  mention  a  few:  Rev.  Wm. 
Leverich,  minister  (1658),  Jonas  Holds  worth,  schoolmaster  (1657)  and 
John  Robinson,  millwright  (1680). 

Every  pioneer  community  adopted  laws  regulating  its  commerce 
with  the  Indians.  The  regulations  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  and  fire¬ 
arms  to  the  hapless  tribes  were  an  urgent  safety  measure.  Nothing  was 
as  ruinous  to  the  Indian  as  rum,  but  with  musket  and  ammunition  he 
was  an  ever  present  threat  to  the  life  and  safety  of  the  settler.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  penalties  of  the  liquor  law,  which  involved:  “.  .  .  the  for- 
fiture  of  five  shillings,  the  first  defalt  and  ten  shillings  for  the  second 
and  the  third  time  to  forfit  his  righte  of  midow  (meadow)  to  the  towne,” 
the  Indian  was  supplied  with  rum.  In  1678,  Governor  Nicholls  signed  an 
order,  “.  .  .  that  although  the  testimony  of  heathens  against  Christians 
may  not  altogether  be  allowed,  in  such  cases  (liquor)  the  Indian  testi¬ 
monies  shall  be  admitted  as  a  good  proof  against  the  persons  accused.” 

During  periods  of  Indian  disturbances  our  Long  Island  tribes  were 
forbidden  to  communicate  with  the  Mainland.  It  was  rumored  in  1675 
that  the  Indians  were  planning  to  attack  the  English  in  Connecticut.  All 
canoes  were  ordered  to  be  seized  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island  and 
secured  in  blockhouses  by  the  constables.  Any  canoes  found  in  the 
Sound,  belonging  to  Christian  and  Indian  alike,  were  to  be  destroyed 
three  days  after  the  given  order.  The  rumors  were  well  founded,  for 
June  of  the  same  year  saw  the  beginning  of  King  Philip’s  War.  The 
Narragansetts  (allies  of  Philip)  failed,  however,  to  enlist  the  Long  Island 
Indians  in  an  all  out  war  against  the  English. 

No  matter  how  good  the  intentions,  there  could  be  no  amity  between 
the  two  races,  for  the  possession  of  land  was  the  real  issue  between 
them.  In  the  struggle  one  or  the  other  had  to  be  crushed.  The  majority 
of  settlers  followed  “The  good  rule,  the  perfect  plan;  they  should  take 
who  have  the  power  and  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

In  deeding  their  lands  the  sachems  alleged  various  reasons  for  parting 
with  it  —  out  of  love  and  affection  for  the  grantee,  on  account  of  the 
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many  benefits  and  kindnesses  heretofore  received,  but  more  often  for 
valuable  considerations!  Many  of  the  grants  specified  that  the  Indians 
be  permitted  to  hunt  and  fish,  have  the  fins  of  the  whale  and  gather  blue 
berries  and  beach  plums.  In  most  cases  the  herbage  was  claimed  by 
neighboring  whitemen  or  grantees,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Indians  made 
no  use  of  it.  For  this  reason  the  Indian  was  limited  as  to  number  of 
swine  and  cattle  he  could  raise. 

In  some  instances  men  rented  land  from  the  native  proprietors  and 
when  the  lease  was  up  instead  of  honestly  closing  the  transaction  they 
claimed  squatter’s  rights,  “.  .  .  for  they  had  laid  out  considerable  sum  im¬ 
proving  the  portion  they  held.”  Often  the  tenant  had  wronged  the  Indian 
by  cutting  down  his  wood  and  in  other  ways  obstructing  his  attempt  to 
improve  his  own  condition.  Frequently  if  a  question  of  ownership  was 
brought  to  court,  the  law  found  that  it  was  expedient  to  divide  the  lands, 
claiming  that  the  Indian  didn’t  make  proper  use  of  his  acreage  and  ac¬ 
tually  had  more  than  he  needed. 

Colonial  settlements  suffered  serious  losses  due  to  the  ravages  of 
wolves  and  fox.  Each  town  had  its  baited  wolf-pit  and  offered  consider¬ 
able  bounty  to  encourage  the  killing  of  varmints. 

At  Town  Meeting  in  Oyster  Bay  it  was  ordered  in  1661,  “Townsmen 
shall  bring  in  dues  for  wolf  killing  at  next  meeting,  rate  3  shillings  per 
man!”  In  Oyster  Bay  the  Indians  were  excluded  from  receiving  bounty 
but  in  Huntington  they  were  paid  5  shillings  as  compared  to  the  15 
shillings  paid  to  the  whiteman.  At  first  ears  were  required  for  payment 
until  it  was  discovered  that  most  of  the  dogs  in  the  Indian  villages  were 
minus  their  ears.  For  a  time  at  least  the  Indians  were  getting  more 
than  their  white  neighbors  in  bounty  fees.  Later  the  whole  head  or  skin 
was  demanded.  The  bounty  for  fox  was  2  shilling,  6  pence. 

Herds  of  stunted  horses  roamed  the  Bushy  Plains  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  breed  would  have  to  be  improved  and  controlled, 
“.  .  .  ye  breed  of  horses  upon  Long  Island  is  much  fallen  to  decay.  Great 
numbers  of  small  undersized  horses  run  in  the  woods.”  Their  sale  to  the 
Indians  was  prohibited,  “.  .  .  several  Indians  buy  horses  from  Christians 
for  their  own  use,  which  time  may  prove  very  dangerous  and  prejudicial 
to  his  Majesties  subjects.  It  is  ordered  that  no  Indians  within  this  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  permitted  to  buy  or  keep  horses  ...  if  a  mare  or  colt 
is  sold  ...  ye  offending  person  shall  pay  as  a  fine  ten  pounds  over  and 
above  his  returning  satisfaction  to  ye  Indian.” 

The  passing  of  the  Indian  was  rapid,  especially  after  he  had  parted 
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with  his  land  and  was  forced  to  give  up  his  racial  occupation  as  a  hunter. 
Fortunately  there  were  always  some  men  who  would  reserve  at  least  a 
small  plot  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

Some  of  the  Matinecocks  became  mere  vagabonds  in  their  old  age 
and  visited  from  door  to  door,  living  in  the  kitchens  or  sheds  until  they 
wore  out  their  welcome.  As  an  illustration,  a  pathetic  anecdote  is  told 
of  Oweneco,  King  of  the  Mohegans  in  Connecticut  and  son  of  the  great 
Uncas,  who,  when  reduced  to  beggary,  used  to  go  among  his  friends  and 
recite  the  following  bit  of  doggerel; 

“Oneco,  King,  his  Queen  doth  bring, 

To  beg  a  little  food; 

As  they  go  along  his  friends  among 
To  try  how  kind,  how  good. 

Some  pork,  some  beef  for  their  relief, 

And  if  you  can’t  spare  bread, 

She’ll  thank  you  for  pudding,  as  they  go  a  gooding. 

And  carry  it  on  her  head.” 

It  is  revealing  to  contrast  the  attitude  of  Rev.  Wm.  Leverich  who 
was  inspired  by  the  Apostle  of  New  England,  John  Elliot,  to  devote 
years  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  to  the  Matinecocks  and  their  neighbors, 
with  that  of  historian  Daniel  Denton  who  wrote  in  1670:  “Since  my 
time,  where  there  were  six  towns,  they  are  now  reduced  to  two  small 
villages  and  it  hath  been  generally  observed  that  where  the  English 
come  to  settle,  a  Divine  Hand  makes  way  for  them,  by  removing  or  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  Indians  either  by  wars  one  with  the  other  or  by  some  raging 
mortal  disease.” 

The  Matinecocks  were  deprived  of  their  tribal  existence  through  the 
laxity  of  public  sentiment,  which  resulted  in  pitiless  neglect.  When  fish 
and  game,  their  natural  sustenance,  disappeared,  their  native  simplicity 
and  improvidence  made  them  victims  of  intemperance  and  brutalizing 
vices.  The  diseases  of  civilization  sapped  their  strength.  Finally  groups 
began  wandering  to  other  parts  of  the  Island  or  crossed  the  Sound  to 
Connecticut  to  join  the  Mohegans.  Others  became  part  of  the  Brother* 
town  settlement  in  northern  New  York  and  later  trekked  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Winnebago,  in  Wisconsin,  carrying  their  Algonkian  Bible  with 
them.  Thus  the  Matinecocks  slowly  and  painfully  faded  away,  bequeath¬ 
ing  to  their  small  island  an  abundance  of  Indian  names  to  be  used  forever. 

Harriet  G.  Valentine 
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Chapter  2 

“The  World  Turned  Upside  Down” 


tinental  troopers  had  quietly  surrounded  the  house  of  one  Israel  Youngs 
at  Cold  Spring.  The  Captain  swung  his  pistol  butt  against  the  paneled 
oak  door,  “Open  in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress  —  you  Tory 
miscreants!” 

Captain  Wool  and  his  men  found  in  a  secret  closet  and  concealed  in 
the  garret  engraving  tools,  copperplate,  four  kinds  of  ink,  note  paper,  a 
printing  press  and  counterfeited  bills  of  credit  and  currency.  A  button 
maker  of  Westbury,  Charles  Friend,  had  appeared  before  Congress  and 
given  information  of  the  existence  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  at  Cold 
Spring.  Captain  Jeremiah  Wool  was  detailed  to  investigate.  He  learned 
that  Israel  Youngs  had  brought  Henry  Dawkins,  an  engraver,  from  New 
York  to  Cold  Spring  in  his  sloop  and  that  a  friend  of  Youngs,  Isaac 
Ketcham,  had  recently  made  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  to  purchase  paper. 
They  arrested  Dawkins,  Israel  and  Isaac  Youngs  and  Isaac  Ketcham 
and  hauled  the  whole  kit  ’n  the  boodle  before  the  Huntington  Committee 
of  Correspondence  and  Observation  at  Nathaniel  William’s  Tavern. 
From  there  they  were  taken  to  New  York  and  confined  until  July  18th, 
when  Dawkins  was  sent  to  Westchester  jail,  the  Youngs  brothers  to  Litch¬ 
field,  where  they  lived  at  their  own  expense  until  November  25th  — “when 
they  went  off  leaving  69  pounds  10  shillings  with  the  jailer.” 

Long  Island,  east  and  west,  had  maintained  a  constant  struggle  for 
political  liberty  long  before  the  troubles  with  the  British  home  govern¬ 
ment  began  to  reach  the  acute  stage,  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
crisis  of  1776.  There  were  two  schools  of  thought  regarding  the  best 
cure  for  the  evils  which  threatened  the  colonials  from  the  pig-headed 
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rule  of  Great  Britain.  Some  said  complete  separation  was  the  only 
solution;  others  were  willing  to  try  anything  short  of  that  in  their  de¬ 
mands  for  redress.  After  the  Continental  Congress’  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  answered  only  by  an  increase  in  the  British  military  forces,  it  was 
felt  that  the  die  was  fairly  cast  and  the  people  ranged  themselves  into 
Whigs  (Patriots)  and  Tories  (Loyalists).  The  Tories  found  their  sup¬ 
porters  among  the  wealthier  classes,  the  landed  gentry  in  the  country  and 
the  prosperous  merchants  in  the  towns;  the  Whigs  were,  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion,  the  farmers,  millers  and  artisans  of  local  industry. 

First  advantage  in  the  indiscriminate  struggle  between  the  two  fac¬ 
tions  went  to  the  Whigs  by  their  success  in  forming  the  New  York  State 
Provincial  Congress  in  spite  of  the  Tories’  violent  protests.  On  that  day, 
April  19,  1775,  Royal  Authority  ceased  in  the  Commonwealth  of  New 
York,  and  the  Whi^s  set  out  to  convince  the  Tories  of  the  error  of  their 
ways.  They  made  a  tragic  mess  of  it.  When  the  Tories  refused  to  sign 
the  Association  Pledge,  they  put  a  few  in  jail  as  a  warning,  and  then  tried 
to  conscript  all  males  from  1 6  to  60  years  of  age  into  the  county  militia. 
The  Tories  refused  to  join,  so  the  Whigs  then  sent  out  parties  to  forcibly 
confiscate  their  firearms,  and  to  jail  their  leaders.  The  most  sought-after 
Tories  went  into  hiding  in  the  southshore  swamps  and  so  did  most  of 
the  firearms.  The  Tories  retaliated  with  every  means  they  could  employ 
to  undermine  the  upstart  whiggish  government.  It  eventually  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  of  the  “Black  Tories”  were  paying  their  burdensome 
taxes  with  counterfeit  continental  currency.  Because  of  this  Captain 
Wool  had  come  to  Cold  Spring  that  May  morning  of  1776. 

Taxes,  of  course,  was  the  feature  that  strengthened  the  undercurrent 
of  anti-British  sentiment.  But  there  were  other  causes  that  contributed 
to  the  seething  community  caldron.  The  struggle  between  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  personal  jealousies  and  suspicions  were  all  nurtured 
by  the  increasing  hysteria  of  preparation  for  war. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Potter  had  turned  his  house  at  Cold  Spring  into  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  1771,  in  order  to  isolate  the  victims  of  the  serious  small-pox 
plague  that  swept  the  township.  Many  persons  here,  who  had  been  inocu¬ 
lated,  died.  This  caused  great  alarm  and  the  enactment  of  strict  regula¬ 
tions  by  the  trustees  of  the  town.  They  entrusted  Dr.  Potter  to  practice 
the  feared  and  often  fatal  method  of  variolous  inoculation  under  special 
conditions.  Four  years  later  Dr.  Potter,  now  a  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the 
Western  Regiment  of  Suffolk  County,  was  deeply  concerned  over  an¬ 
other  threat  to  his  neighbors.  He  wrote  to  the  Provincial  Congress  on 
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December  10th,  1775  that  in  his  opinion,  .  .  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  sent  immediately  to  effectually  subdue  Queens  County, 
a  great  many  from  here  will  soon  be  little  better  than  the  rebels  of 
Queens;  which  we  believe  is  making  interest  with  our  slaves  and  other 
servants.  I  have  exerted  myself  in  my  station,  but  if  nothing  is  done  by 
your  house,  I  must  be  obliged  to  desist;  but  as  to  myself  as  an  individual, 
I  am  determined  to  live  and  die  free.” 

A  post  rider  galloped  through  Cold  Spring  on  his  way  to  Huntington 
on  July  22nd,  1776,  and  the  villagers  hastened  to  follow  him  to  the 
Liberty  Pole  at  the  Town-spot.  There  they  listened  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence!  The  people  went  wild  with  joy;  they  burned  King 
George  in  effigy  and  ended  the  celebration  by  drinking  thirteen  patriotic 
toasts.  They  had  hardly  recovered  from  their  emotional  excesses  before 
they  had  to  ready  the  volunteers  to  join  their  militia  companies  —  General 
Nathaniel  Woodhull,  at  the  Provincial  Congress,  sent  word  that  the 
British  were  expected  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the  western  end  of  the 
Island.  He  hurried  back  to  Suffolk  and  with  what  companies  of  horse 
he  could  muster,  he  moved  to  Jamaica  to  prevent  the  stock  and  provisions 
in  Queens  from  falling  into  enemy  hands,  either  by  removing  or  destroy¬ 
ing  them.  He  left  Colonel  Potter  at  Huntington  to  muster  more  men. 
But  before  the  colonel  could  march  his  levies  to  join  the  general,  it  was 
discovered  that  some  British  ships  of  war  were  approaching  Huntington 
and  Cold  Spring.  Potter  sent  a  warning  to  General  Woodhull  by  courier 
on  the  fastest  horse  available.  “I  expect  them  in  our  bay  before  morning 
(August  27,  1776).  I  have  not  ordered  any  men  from  here  as  yet,  but 
am  mustering  them  to  make  as  good  opposition  as  possible.  We  must 
have  help  here;  everything  possible  for  me  should  be  done.  I  think 
General  Washington  should  be  acquainted.  Our  women  are  in  great 
tumult!” 

The  British  ships  did  not  arrive;  it  proved  to  be  a  diversionary  move 
along  the  coast  to  distract  the  local  militiamen  from  joining  the  main 
army  at  Brooklyn.  Meanwhile  the  British  on  the  west  end  of  the  Island 
had  dealt  the  Continentals  a  severe  defeat.  Only  Washington’s  master¬ 
ful  withdrawal  saved  the  army.  Long  Island  was  lost  and  doomed  to 
seven  years  of  enemy  occupation.  So  completely  had  the  enemy  sur¬ 
prised  the  American  scouts  between  Woodhull  and  the  main  lines  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  his  danger  until  the  British  light  horse  surrounded 
and  captured  him  at  Increase  Carpenter’s  Inn  at  Jamaica.  Most  of  his 
troops  fled  eastward,  homing  on  their  villages  with  speed  pricked  by  fear. 
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Into  the  “great  tumult”  at  Cold  Spring  galloped  a  wildly  fleeing  de¬ 
tachment  of  King’s  County  Horse,  their  new  uniforms  of  blue  short 
jackets  and  breeches  mud  spattered  and  sodden.  They  brought  the  first 
news  of  the  disastrous  battle  on  the  heights  of  Brooklyn.  The  troopers, 
Colonel  Potter  and  others,  who  decided  to  “live  and  fight  another  day,” 
seized  upon  any  type  of  craft  available  and  shoved  off  for  the  dim  blue 
shores  of  Connecticut.  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  who  had  established 
works  at  Cold  Spring  to  make  salt  from  sea  water,  to  bolster  the  colonies’ 
fast  shrinking  supply  cut  off  by  Great  Britain,  also  left  for  the  mainland 
as  fast  as  his  sloop  could  foot  it.  Some  stayed,  and  “.  .  .  exerted  ourselves 
to  recover  the  people  from  the  consternation  into  which  they  were  thrown 
by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Woodhull’s  party.  The  people  are  as  a  torch 
on  fire  at  both  ends,  which  will  be  speedily  consumed.” 

Sunday,  September  1st,  1776  was  a  clear  bright  day,  but  the  win¬ 
dows  were  shuttered  in  Cold  Spring  and  no  one  was  about  the  farmyards 
or  in  the  fields.  The  Queen’s  17th  Light  Dragoons,  splendid  in  scarlet, 
followed  by  a  foot  company  of  green-coated  Hessians  in  heavy  brass- 
bound  befeathered  hats,  were  passing  through  on  their  way  to  camp  at 
Huntington  —  the  first  enemy  troops  to  enter  the  township. 

The  British  occupation  commanders  acted  with  speed  and  efficiency. 
They  appointed  King’s  Colonels  from  among  “His  Majesty’s  well-affected 
subjects,  who  are  to  cause  the  men  throughout  the  town  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  sign  the  roll  of  submission.” 
Former  militiamen  were  then  forced  to  enlist  in  a  Brigade  of  Provincials, 
to  “re-establish  order  and  government,  and  for  other  essential  purposes.” 
These  “essential  purposes”  turned  out  to  be  those  of  a  labor  battalion. 
As  a  badge  of  loyalty,  they  wore  a  red  cockade  on  their  tricorne  hats.  So 
many  adopted  the  cockade  as  a  cover-up  of  their  real  sympathies  that 
red  cloth  was  all  but  impossible  to  obtain  and  the  ladies’  nether  garments 
suffered  as  a  result.  The  local  militia  were  soon  known  as  the  “petti¬ 
coat  brigade.” 

John  Morgan,  a  carpenter  living  at  Cold  Spring,  said  the  British  were 
worse  than  the  Devil  and  he  could  prove  it  by  Scripture.  “Scripture  tells 
us,”  he  said,  “resist  the  Devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you,  but  if  we  resist 
the  British,  they  get  closer  to  you.”  Morgan  was  one  of  the  many  local 
artisans  and  farmers  who  were  impressed  into  His  Majesty’s  service  to 
build  Fort  Franklin  on  Lloyd’s  Neck,  named  in  honor  of  William  Frank¬ 
lin,  Tory  son  of  the  patriot  Benjamin.  The  fort  was  built  on  the  high 
point  of  land  where  Mrs.  Willis  D.  Wood’s  home  now  stands,  overlook- 
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ing  the  entrance  to  Cold  Spring  and  Oyster  Bay  harbors,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  present  location  of  the  Cold  Spring  lighthouse.  In  spite  of 
their  reluctance,  the  “petticoat  brigade”  did  a  good  job  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fort.  It  withstood  numerous  attacks  without  being  destroyed. 
One  night,  September  5th,  1779,  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  came 
across  from  Stamford  in  his  whaleboats  with  130  jack-booted  troopers  of 
his  2nd  Light  Dragoons  and  captured  nearly  all  of  its  numerous  per¬ 
sonnel.  Some  were  Tory  woodcutters  who  were  stripping  the  woodlots 
of  cordwood  to  be  boated  to  New  York  City.  Others  were  desperadoes, 
refugees  from  Connecticut,  and  deserters,  who  lived  in  huts  outside  the 
fort  and  pillaged  the  countryside  to  near  nakedness.  Tallmadge  did  not 
destroy  the  fort  itself,  for  it  later  became  the  headquarters  of  the  “Honor¬ 
able  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,”  headed  by  William  Franklin.  The 
Board  directed  retaliatory  raids  from  the  fort  against  families  of  patriots 
remaining  on  the  Island.  A  squadron  of  the  French  Fleet  attacked  the 
fort  on  July  12,  1781.  But  this  attack  failed  completely  because  of  faulty 
intelligence,  —  the  unexpected  hot  fire  of  grape  and  ball  from  the  fort  and 
shore  battery  drove  off  the  French  Marines  who  withdrew  to  their  boats. 

Sloops  and  schooners,  oxen  and  teams,  manned  by  the  “red-rag  men,” 
the  expedient  loyalists,  serviced  Fort  Franklin  and  other  local  British 
encampments.  By  command  of  the  forage-master  and  the  commissary 
officer  they  were  on  a  continual  shuttle  to  and  fro  between  home  and 
New  York  or  Jamaica.  In  fair  or  foul  weather  they  slogged  along  with 
overloads  of  munitions  and  provisions;  the  wood-boats  sailed  loaded  to 
the  scuppers. 

Sam  Conklin’s  farm  was  on  the  Bowery,  now  Wall  Street,  Hunting- 
ton;  his  relative,  Richard,  lived  at  the  Brickyards  in  Cold  Spring.  Sam 
figured  he’d  been  impressed  in  His  Majesty’s  service  just  once  too  often 
when  a  detachment  of  British  Dragoons  trotted  into  his  farmyard, 
ordered  him  to  hook  up  and  transport  to  Jamaica  a  number  of  DeLancey’s 
“Cowboys”  whose  cure  for  venereal  complaints  had  not  satisfactorily 
progressed,  in  spite  of  “their  milk  diet  and  relief  from  all  duty.”  Sam 
walked  over  to  his  farm  wagon  and  pulled  his  ax  from  the  box.  “Try 
to  take  me  or  my  team  and  I’ll  split  your  noggins  as  clean  as  a  cedar 
shake!”  When  they  rushed  him,  he  knocked  down  the  British  officer  and 
then  ran  for  his  house  with  the  soldiers  after  him.  Down  through  the 
hallway  he  raced,  and  out  the  back  door  just  as  his  pursuers  came  in 
the  front.  He  escaped  through  the  fields  into  the  woods  that  extended 
across  the  ridge  to  Cold  Spring.  Conklin  crossed  the  military  road  that 
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ran  north  through  the  valley  toward  West  Neck  and  hid  in  a  thatched- 
roof  barn.  The  British  searched  every  house  and  barn  in  Cold  Spring. 
They  went  from  cellar  to  attic  and  poked  among  the  hams,  bacon, 
smoked  beef  and  sausages  in  the  attic  chimney  smoke  houses.  They 
looked  in  fireplace  ovens  and  up  the  flues  of  the  big  central  chimneys. 
They  prodded  and  poked  through  the  pig-sties,  corn  cribs  and  wagon 
sheds,  through  the  stalls  and  hay  mows.  They  came  in  the  barn  where 
Sam  was  burrowed  deeply  under  a  mow  of  salt  hay,  without  discovering 
him.  That  night  he  made  his  way  through  the  fields  and  along  the  beach 
toward  the  Brickyards.  When  he  could  see  the  low-lying  silhouettes  of 
the  long  drying  sheds  and  the  fire  and  smoke  breathing  kilns,  he  circled 
outside  the  glow  of  their  eerie  light  and  reached  Richard  Conklin’s  house 
unobserved.  He  borrowed  a  rowboat  and  shoved  off  for  the  Connecticut 
shore.  There  he  remained,  it  is  said,  “doing  good  service  in  the  Patriot 
cause,  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  long  fight  more  and  more  of  the  inhabitants 
were  applying  greater  pressure  against  the  will  of  the  invader.  Some  of 
the  local  loyalists  objected  —  “The  rebellious  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  township,  who  were  kept  in  awe  while  more  troops  were  stationed 
here,  are  now  becoming  insolent  and  threaten  to  have  all  Loyalists  car¬ 
ried  off  to  Connecticut.  The  principal  of  these  miscreants  are  Jonas 
Rogers  of  Cold  Spring,  Nathaniel  Williams,  Stephen  Kelsey,  Eliphalet 
Chichester,  John  Brush,  Marlboro  Burtis  and  Isaac  Wood.” 

The  British  clamped  down  again.  They  couldn’t  find  Jonas  Rogers 
so  they  took  his  relative,  Captain  Zachariah  Rogers,  from  his  wood-boat 
soon  after  he  had  left  the  harbor  one  evening  and  hustled  him  off  to  one 
of  their  stinking  prison  ships  anchored  in  the  East  River. 

All  of  Jacob  Titus’  friends  knew  him  to  be  an  outspoken  rebel.  And 
all  of  the  local  Tories  had  long  suspected  him  of  actively  aiding  the 
raiders  from  Connecticut  who  visited  the  island  at  night.  An  informer 
reported  him  to  the  British.  He  was  just  getting  under  way  with  a  sloop 
load  of  cord  wood  one  winter’s  day  when  he  was  captured  on  the  harbor 
and  put  aboard  a  British  frigate,  which  sailed  for  New  York.  It  anchored 
off  Sands  Point  for  the  night  and  Jacob  managed  to  get  loose  and  make 
his  way  forward.  He  slid  down  the  anchor  chain  into  the  icy  December 
water  and  swam  to  a  Brookhaven  wood  sloop  where  he  was  hauled 
aboard  and  hidden.  When  the  British  boarded  the  next  morning  he  lay 
undiscovered  beneath  a  pile  of  chips  and  rope-ends  in  the  forecastle. 
As  did  many  of  the  other  patriot  refugees  in  Connecticut,  Jacob  visited 
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his  family  when  possible,  under  cover  of  night.  If  the  coast  was  clear  of 
patrolling  whaleboatmen,  he’d  slip  ashore  and  remain  hidden  in  his  farm 
house  just  off  the  military  road.  Chimney  smoke  houses,  hidden  stair¬ 
ways,  tunnels,  and  bricked-up  hidey-holes  under  the  cellar  floor  were 
used  by  the  families  in  which  to  secrete  their  men,  and  a  little  seed  grain 
for  next  year’s  crop. 

The  final  act  of  degradation  was  committed  by  Colonel  Benjamin 
Thompson,  who  had  earlier  planned  and  established  Fort  Franklin.  In 
the  years  between  he  had  been  with  His  Majesty’s  forces  in  the  south  try¬ 
ing  to  capture  Marion,  the  elusive  “Swamp  Fox.”  Now  that  he  was 
back  he  proceeded  to  make  himself  the  most  despised  turn-coat  Tory  on 
the  Island.  With  a  gunner’s  eye,  he  promptly  ordered  the  construction 
of  “Fort  Golgotha”  on  the  high  hill  that  centered  the  Burying  Ground. 
It  commanded  completely  the  surrounding  community,  the  harbor  and 
bay  of  Huntington,  besides  being  close  to  the  church  that  he  promptly 
pulled  down  for  materials  to  construct  the  fort.  His  ruthless  efficiency 
prompted  him  to  use  the  tombstones  for  bake-ovens  and  paths;  besides, 
he  said,  he  liked  to  walk  on  the  damned  rebels  that  were  buried  there. 
He  saddled  the  community  with  some  550  Tory  troops  as  obnoxious  as 
himself;  the  King’s  American  Dragoons,  the  Queen’s  Rangers  and 
Tarleton’s  Legion.  Thompson  was  the  antithesis  of  his  predecessor,  Gen¬ 
eral  Leland,  whose  leniency  was  so  appreciated  that  “public  thanks  are 
hereby  rendered  to  His  Ex.  Brig.  Gen.  Leland  for  his  amiable  command 
during  his  stay  at  Huntington  by  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  at  a  town 
meeting,  held  March  9,  1780.” 

The  opportunists  among  the  Tories  of  the  township  who  had  not 
moved  in  on  some  farm  or  business  abandoned  by  “the  men  who  never 
surrendered,”  now  hastened  to  do  so.  Major  Jesse  Brush’s  farm  in  the 
West  Neck  section  was  taken  over  by  John  Ketcham  and  the  Hobarts 
while  the  red-headed  patriot  was  operating  from  Connecticut  against 
such  Tories  as  these.  He  didn’t  want  to  burn  down  his  own  house  while 
smoking  out  the  rats,  so  he  left  a  note  one  August  night,  tacked  to  the 
barn  door:  “I  have  repeatedly  ordered  you  to  leave  my  farm.  This  is  the 
last  invitation.  If  you  do  not,  your  next  landfall  will  be  in  a  warmer  cli¬ 
mate  than  any  you  ever  have  lived  in  yet.  20  days  you  have  to  make 
your  escape.” 

The  Tories  were  hated  with  an  intensity  that  increased  after  victory 
over  the  British  armies.  Many  were  forced  to  seek  a  new  domain  and 
brave  the  bitter  winters  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  joined  about  ten  thousand 
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other  loyalist  refugees  from  the  new  nation,  who  found  themselves  in  the 
same  uncomfortable  position.  “Go  to  Halifax!”  soon  became  an  op¬ 
probrious  synonym. 

Israel  Youngs,  the  Tory  counterfeiter,  had  escaped  jail  and  returned 
to  his  house  in  Cold  Spring  soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  Island.  On 
August  20th,  1783,  “A  band  of  outlaws  and  thieves  attacked  Israel 
Youngs  house  in  Cold  Spring  and  after  treating  him  with  great  cruelty, 
carried  off  200  guineas.”  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  British  troops,  while 
waiting  at  Huntington  for  their  embarkation  orders,  was  to  arrest  those 
suspected  of  the  crime  against  their  loyalist  friend.  It  was  reported  that 
four  local  men  .  .  were  put  in  provost  September  2,  1783,  accused  of 
robbery  on  Long  Island  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  pounds  ster¬ 
ling,  each,  in  15  days;  or  should  His  Majesty’s  troops  leave  before  that 
time,  and  the  fine  not  paid,  they  are  to  receive  1 ,000  lashes  on  the  back 
with  the  cat-o’nine-tails.” 

The  British  marched  out  toward  their  embarkation  at  New  York 
one  November  day  in  1783.  At  the  head  of  the  column  of  proudly  uni¬ 
formed  and  rigidly  disciplined  professionals,  rode  a  splendid  figure  in 
scarlet  coat  and  gold  piped  tricorne.  Colonel  Benjamin  Thompson  was 
as  haughty  and  resolute  in  defeat  as  when  a  conqueror.  His  personal 
entourage  followed  at  a  respectful  distance.  A  mounted  groom  led  two 
of  the  colonel’s  favorite  saddle  horses;  his  stag  hounds  trotted  at  the  side 
of  the  rutted  road. 

Colonel  Thompson  was  riding  onward  toward  recognition,  fame  and 
the  honors  of  knighthood  from  the  English  Court.  He  was  leaving  be¬ 
hind  a  community  desolated  and  impoverished.  The  windows  were  un¬ 
shuttered  that  day.  The  people  were  about  the  yards  and  on  the  paths. 
They  stood  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  silently  watched.  The  Colonel’s 
pipers  and  drummers  sounded  off  —  “The  World  Turned  Upside  Down.” 

Andrus  Valentine 
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Chapter  3 

Hornbooks  and  Primers 


A 

A  pril  23rd  was  a  fine  day  in  1790.  The  whole  village  of  Cold  Spring 
was  up  bright  and  early  to  get  the  morning  chores  done,  for  all  the  men 
were  eager  to  start  work  building  the  new  schoolhouse  —  the  village’s 
first  school.  The  womenfolk  and  children,  naturally,  wanted  to  stand 
around  and  watch.  Little  eight-year-old  Saray  Williams  didn’t  have  far 
to  go  to  get  a  good  view.  Standing  at  her  father’s  gate  she  could  see 
across  the  road  and  watch  the  frame  of  the  school  being  raised.  Presently 
a  soldier  came  riding  along  the  road  that  ran  through  the  meadows. 
Behind  him  came  more  soldiers  and  a  coach  drawn  by  four  big  white 
horses.  “Oh,  how  beautiful!  Look,  Mother,”  she  cried,  and  then  ran 
down  the  road  to  the  corner  to  watch  the  procession  go  by.  Her  mother 
came  along  too,  and  told  her  to  look  carefully,  for  that  was  President 
Washington  and  his  suite. 

As  the  coach  drew  nearer,  the  president  noticed  the  large  crowd,  and 
ordered  a  halt.  He  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  with  his  company 
gave  three  cheers  for  the  new  schoolhouse.  It  is  also  said  that  he  assisted 
in  raising  one  of  the  rafters.  Before  leaving,  he  handed  a  dollar  to  one 
of  the  men,  to  give  them  a  treat,  and  getting  back  into  his  carriage,  drove 
on  to  Squire  Young’s  at  the  Cove,  where  he  spent  the  night. 

Work  went  on  at  the  schoolhouse  with  everyone  in  fine  good  humor, 
for  with  drinks  at  three  cents  apiece,  the  General’s  dollar  had  given  every¬ 
one  a  chance  to  wet  his  whistle. 

Little  Saray  Williams  never  forgot  that  day,  and  in  1878  when  she 
was  Mrs.  Sarah  Mead,  an  old  lady  of  ninety-six,  living  in  Greenwich 
Village,  she  loved  to  tell  her  friends  of  the  time  when  she  had  seen 
General  Washington  in  the  little  village  of  Cold  Spring.  This  school- 
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house,  later  known  as  the  Bungtown  School,  was  moved  back  from  the 
Oyster  Bay  Road  until  it  stood  under  the  sand  hill  at  the  head  of  the  lane 
near  St.  John’s  Church.  The  school  had  a  large  chimney  with  a  huge 
fireplace,  and  after  several  additions  reached  an  overall  length  of  fifty-one 
feet.  In  1858,  four  years  after  the  schools  of  Long  Island  had  been 
divided  into  districts,  a  contract  between  “The  Trustees  of  School  District 
No.  1  of  the  Town  of  Huntington  and  No.  9  of  Oyster  Bay”  shows  that 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Nichols  taught  there  for  nine  weeks  at  a  total  salary  of 
$22.15.  In  1876  the  teacher,  later  the  principal,  was  Miss  Georgia  D. 
Titus,  who  received  a  salary  of  $600  a  year  and  later  was  given  $10  in 
addition  “for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  custom  of  sweeping 
and  making  fires  by  the  school  children.”  This  is  a  quotation  from  her 
contract,  which  was  signed  by  Samuel  A.  Jones,  William  Hewlett,  and 
William  Edward  Jones,  the  trustees. 

This  old  Bungtown  school  was  a  nursery  of  sea  captains,  wrote  Dr. 
Harry  H.  Laughlin,  in  1930.  The  boys,  who  were  supposed  to  be  study¬ 
ing  “learning  and  conduct,”  would  often  gaze  from  the  school  windows 
down  the  harbor  to  watch  its  active  shipping.  Perhaps  there  would  be 
a  ship  there,  well  stored  with  every  imaginable  supply  from  harpoons 
to  needles  and  thread,  leaving  the  harbor  for  distant  seas,  expecting  a 
voyage  of  twenty  or  thirty  months  and  ready  to  meet  all  sorts  of  climates, 
countries,  and  adventures.  At  other  times  the  boys  might  see  in  the 
distance  a  ship  coming  home  from  a  successful  voyage,  well  laden  with 
sperm  oil  and  other  valuable  merchandise. 

The  ambition  of  the  boy  of  Cold  Spring  was  to  build,  to  sail  and  to 
own  a  ship.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  his  heart’s  desire  found  artistic 
expression  in  carving  ships  on  the  inviting  desk  top  with  a  handy  jack¬ 
knife.  The  West  Side  School  has  kept  one  of  these  desk  tops  on  which 
ninety-seven  outlines  of  ships  are  plainly  recognizable.  Most  of  them 
are  schooners,  but  there  are  a  few  sloops.  Some  are  at  rest;  others  show 
sails  bellying  in  the  wind.  In  several  places  some  ambitious  shipwright 
has  roughly  scratched  out  and  scrapped  old  hulls  and  thus  cleared  the 
ways  for  launching  a  new,  larger  and  more  splendid  vessel  of  his  own 
design. 

In  1894  the  old  Bungtown  school  was  condemned.  Classes  were  held 
for  one  term  in  the  old  house  on  Harbor  Road.  Next  a  building  opposite 
Moore’s  Hill  Road  and  fronting  on  East  Norwich  turnpike  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  schoolhouse  and  here  the  pupils  were  taught  for  forty-six 
years. 
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Cold  Spring  Harbor’s  first  public  school,  built  in  1790  —  originally  on  the  East 
Norwich  turnpike,  later  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  sandbank  near  St.  John’s  Church, 
it  was  in  use  until  1894.  Courtesy  of  Mr.  Leslie  E.  Peckham. 
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These  were  the  early  beginnings  of  the  fine  school  built  on  Laurel 
Hill  Road  in  1940  and  known  at  the  present  time  as  the  West  Side 
School.  Its  principal,  Mrs.  Eva  Risely  Clark,  has  recently  been  honored 
for  her  twenty-five  years  in  this  school  district. 

The  first  Public  School  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor.  In  1847 
it  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  opposite  its  present  location  on  Main 
Street.  At  one  time  it  was  wryly  referred  to  as  “Catbriar  Academy.” 
Officially  it  was  known  as  Cold  Spring  School  until  recently  when  the 
term  East  Side  School  came  into  general  use.  The  East  Side  School, 
where  John  J.  Newell  has  served  his  twenty-sixth  year  as  principal,  is 
moving  this  spring  to  its  new  site  on  Goose  Hill  Road. 

One  of  the  first  teachers  of  this  school  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  H. 
Earle,  a  Baptist  preacher.  “He  was  a  fairly  good  teacher  for  those  times,” 
wrote  Mrs.  Esther  Funnell  Barrett,  a  former  pupil,  “only  he  sat  and 
smoked  in  school  and  wrote  his  sermons  while  we  studied  our  spellin’, 
did  our  sums  or  made  pictures  on  our  slates.”  Mrs.  Barrett  didn’t  realize 
that  the  poor  man  was  a  victim  of  asthma,  from  the  misery  of  which  his 
only  relief  was  obtained  by  smoking  brown  paper  which  had  been  soaked 
in  saltpeter  and  then  dried.  Mrs.  Barrett  goes  on  to  say,  “We  learned 
the  Three  R’s,  a  little  grammar,  and  a  little  geography.  If  we  whispered, 
we  had  to  ‘stand  in  the  ring’  —  a  row  of  chalk  rings  on  the  floor  by  the 
teacher’s  desk.  When  the  boys  were  bad,  he  sent  them  out  in  the  woods 
to  cut  sticks  to  fit  their  own  backs.” 

It  was  on  January  8,  1850  that  the  voting  for  the  first  Free  School  in 
Cold  Spring  took  place.  The  State  of  New  York  had  just  passed  a  law 
inaugurating  Free  Schools.  There  was  great  dissension  in  the  town  over 
this  new  law,  those  who  had  large  families  and  little  or  no  property  being 
greatly  in  favor  of  it,  and  vice  versa.  At  that  time  people  were  taxed  not 
only  for  land  property  but  also  for  personal  property,  and  taxpayers 
were  the  only  legal  voters. 

An  old  account,  from  a  diary  of  Helen  R.  Rogers,  of  about  1845, 
gives  us  the  picture.  A  fire  was  lit  in  the  old  box  stove  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  smoky  tallow  candles  set  around  to  give  a  little  fight.  The  school 
was  crowded  with  those  who  could  vote  and  those  who  had  only  come 
to  watch.  The  chairman  took  his  seat  on  the  chair  with  three  legs  and 
a  pile  of  bricks  making  up  for  the  missing  one.  The  clerk  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench,  and  the  business  of  the  evening  began.  This  was  to  decide 
by  vote  the  number  of  months  the  Free  School  was  to  be  held  during  the 
present  year.  It  was  an  hilarious  meeting.  A  deaf  baker  with  ten  daugh- 
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ters,  a  mill,  a  house,  and  a  bake-wagon  was  set  upon  by  supporters  of 
both  sides  of  the  question  who  shouted  at  him,  “If  you  vote  for  school 
throughout  the  year  you  will  beggar  yourself.  Your  property  will  be 
ruined!”  “If  you  vote  for  four  months  your  daughters  will  grow  up 
ignoramuses  and  live  to  curse  the  day  their  father  was  so  penurious!” 
“Vote  against  it!”  “Vote  for  it!”  The  bewildered  man  became  so  con¬ 
fused  that  he  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  from  the  building.  A  Mr.  White’s 
vote  was  challenged  —  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  White  had  property 
which  he  had  never  been  taxed  for,  having  adroitly  concealed  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  hesitated  between  public  spirit  and  avarice  and  finally 
rose  and  acknowledged  having  taxable  property.  “I  hope  you  will  pay 
taxes  on  it,”  said  the  chairman  with  a  quiet  smile.  A  Mr.  Ellister’s  vote 
being  challenged,  he  pleaded  the  third  part  of  a  certain  rowboat  which 
lay  rotting  in  the  stream  below  (now  dammed  up  to  make  the  De  Forest 
pond).  A  Mr.  Drew’s  vote  challenged,  he  pleaded  the  possession  of  a 
couple  of  hogs.  And  so  it  went.  But  the  School  Party  won,  and  Andrew 
K.  Valentine’s  letter  to  his  father  in  California  in  1850  says  “the  people 
are  rebelling  against  paying  so  much  tax  for  Free  Schools  and  that  it 
behooves  one  to  keep  his  taxable  property  out  of  sight.” 

Miss  Mary  Desire  Fowler,  who  taught  a  few  years  later  in  this  old 
schoolhouse,  was  a  particularly  inspiring  teacher.  Even  as  a  child  she 
proved  to  be  a  natural  born  teacher.  When  her  after-supper  stint  of 
sewing  was  completed  she  “was  allowed”  to  go  out  into  the  kitchen  and 
teach  the  colored  girl  how  to  read  and  write.  Miss  Fowler  sponsored 
the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  across  the  street  and  became  its 
first  principal,  beloved  by  her  pupils  who  corresponded  with  her  long 
after  she  left  for  other  positions  on  the  Island.  Later,  after  her  marriage, 
Mary  Fowler  Gaines  became  Huntington’s  Librarian.  In  1939,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven,  her  chief  delight  was  to  sit  near  her  window  and 
watch  her  former  students  go  by,  many  of  them  holding  the  hands  of 
their  grandchildren. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  books  which  were  used  in  these  schools 
of  ours.  In  George  Washington’s  time  the  children  normally  learned  to 
read  from  hornbooks.  These  were  thin  pieces  of  wood,  shaped  like  a 
square  paddle  carved  all  in  one  piece.  A  sheet  of  paper  was  placed  on  the 
flat  surface  of  this,  on  which  was  printed  the  alphabet,  easy  syllables  such 
as  ab,  eb,  ib,  etc.,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Over  this  sheet  of  paper  was  a 
transparent  piece  of  horn  nailed  in  place  with  a  narrow  border  of  brass. 
The  children’s  first  real  book  was  undoubtedly  the  New  England  Primer, 
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one  of  the  greatest  text  books  ever  published,  and  one  which  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  book  except  the  Bible  to  the  moulding  of 
those  sturdy  generations  that  gave  to  America  its  liberty  and  institutions. 
It  contained  the  alphabet,  the  easy  syllables,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism;  also  a  rhymed  alphabet  “In  Adam’s 
Fall  We  sinned  all”  to  “Zaccheus  he  did  climb  the  Tree  His  Lord  to  see,” 
and  various  hymns  and  wise  sayings.  It  was  embellished  with  most  de¬ 
lightful  woodcuts. 

A  carefully  preserved  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies,  from  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  Andrus  Valentine,  minus  many  of  its  pages  and  shorn  of  its 
original  binding,  still  shows  the  delightful  old  hand-colored  illustrations 
and  contains  many  of  the  old  familiar  nursery  rhymes. 

A  reader  which  belonged  to  Sarah  A.  Nichols,  dated  1796,  is  an 
English  import  with  lovely  illustrations.  It  draws  heavily  on  Aesop,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Greek  classics  —  this  for  children  six  to  twelve  years  old! 

Jacob  Titus  wrote  his  name  with  fine  flourishes  on  April  2,  1790  in 
a  book  whose  title  page  is  missing,  but  whose  subject  matter  deals  chiefly 
with  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Becky  Velsor’s  Bungtown  schoolbook,  The  Reader’s  Guide,  of 
1841,  gives  many  excerpts  from  writers  of  the  day:  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Peter  Parley,  and  others. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  schoolbook  that  has  survived  is  an  1826 
history  of  the  United  States  which  belonged  to  Andrew  Denton.  It  is 
written  in  quite  a  lively  style,  full  of  interesting  anecdotes,  such  as  this 
description  of  the  “Death  of  Capt.  Hale”: 

The  retreat  of  General  Washington  left  the  British  in  complete 
possession  of  Long  Island.  ...  To  obtain  information  of  their  situa¬ 
tion,  their  strength,  and  future  movements,  was  of  high  importance. 
.  .  .  Nathan  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  a  young  Captain  .  .  .  animated  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  considering  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
by  which  he  might  be  useful  to  his  country,  at  once  offered  himself 
a  volunteer  for  this  hazardous  service.  He  passed  in  disguise  to  Long 
Island,  examined  every  part  of  the  British  army,  and  obtained  the 
best  possible  information  respecting  their  situation  and  future 
operations. 

In  his  attempt  to  return,  he  was  apprehended,  carried  before  Sir 
William  Howe,  and  the  proof  of  his  object  was  so  clear,  that  he 
frankly  acknowledged  who  he  was  and  what  were  his  views. 
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Sir  William  at  once  gave  an  order  to  the  provost  marshal  to  exe¬ 
cute  him  the  next  morning. 

The  order  was  accordingly  executed  in  a  most  unfeeling  manner, 
and  by  as  great  a  savage  as  disgraced  humanity.  A  clergyman,  whose 
attendance  he  desired,  was  refused  him;  a  bible,  for  a  moment’s  devo¬ 
tion  was  not  procured,  though  he  requested  it.  Letters  which  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  and  other  friends, 
were  destroyed;  and  this  very  extraordinary  reason  was  given  by  the 
provost  marshal,  ‘that  the  rebels  should  not  know  that  they  had  a 
man  in  their  army,  who  could  die  with  so  much  firmness.’ 

Unknown  to  all  around  him,  without  a  single  friend  to  offer  him 
the  least  consolation,  thus  fell  as  amiable  and  as  worthy  a  young  man 
as  America  could  boast,  with  this  as  his  dying  observation  ‘that  he 
only  lamented  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country.’ 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  book  is  “A  Chronological  Table  of  the 
Discoveries,  settlements,  wars,  and  remarkable  events  in  the  United 
States.” 

Times  have  changed,  and  our  schools  with  them.  Boys  no  longer 
have  to  chop  wood  for  the  roaring  fireplace  or  box  stove,  or  cut  sticks  to 
fit  their  own  backs  when  they  have  been  bad.  Movies,  and  sometimes 
television,  supplement  the  three  R’s.  But  arguments  over  school  taxes 
still  continue  and  engender  as  much  heat  as  they  did  a  hundred  years 
ago.  We  all  remember  the  three  separate  votings  which  were  necessary 
to  gain  the  taxpayers’  sanction  for  the  construction  of  the  new  East  Side 
School.  But  from  the  days  of  George  Washington  to  now,  we  have  always 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  forward  looking  citizens  who  have  felt 
it  their  duty  to  see  that  our  children  received  the  best  possible  education. 

Emily  Litchfield  Knapp 
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Chapter  4 


“And  I  Will  Be  Glorified” 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH 


St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  was  the  first  to  be  established  in  Cold 
Spring  Harbor.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  the  lower  mill  dam  on  the  edge 
of  St.  John’s  Lake,  overlooking  the  salt  meadows  and  the  harbor.  In 
its  poetic  setting  of  hills  and  water  it  has  long  been  a  landmark  to  all 
who  pass. 

The  first  Episcopalian  services  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor  were  held  in 
a  little  school  house  then  near  the  site  of  the  present  church.  On 
September  4,  1831,  the  members  of  the  congregation  met  and  decided 
to  build  a  church.  John  H.  Jones  offered  to  sell  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  three  hundred  dollars,  with  the  stipulation  that,  “No 
other  building  than  a  church  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  shall 
ever  be  built,  .  .  .  the  pews  to  be  let  as  they  think  best.”  Shortly  there¬ 
after  Mr.  Jones  died  and  his  heirs  agreed  to  accept  two  hundred  dollars 
and  to  give  permission  to  the  Parish  to  use  adjacent  land  near  the  sand 
bank  for  a  carriage  shed. 

The  sum  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars 
was  subscribed  by  sixty-eight  people: 


William  Jones 
Phebe  Rowland 
of  Flushing 
Cornelius  R.  Duffie 
Walter  R.  Jones 
David  S.  Jones 
David  W.  Jones 


Charles  H.  Jones 
Joshua  T.  Jones 
Sara  W.  Jones 
William  H.  Jones 
Isaac  H.  Jones 
Henry  S.  Jones 
Oliver  H.  Jones 


Limon  Rice 
John  Hewlett 
of  East  Woods 
Noah  Seaman 
Titus  Lefferts 
Richard  M.  Conklin 
Daniel  Rogers 
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Alfred  J.  Hewlett 
James  C.  Townsend 
of  Oyster  Bay 
Thomas  Jenkins 
Alfred  J.  Hewlett 
Elizabeth  Jenkins 
Mrs.  Eckford 
Samuel  Denton 
of  Lloyd’s  Neck 
Conklin  Gould 
James  H.  Careth 
John  N.  Lloyd 
of  Lloyd’s  Neck 
James  Madison  Brush 
Samuel  Whitson 
Richard  Peck 
William  L.  Titus 
Isaac  Snedicer 


Isaac  Hewlett 
Richard  B.  Post 
of  East  Neck 
Stephen  and  John  Doty 
John  Nicoll 
Ashbel  F.  Baldwin 
Nancy  Gracie 
Thomas  Harrison 
Elbert  H.  Jones 
R.  D.  Weekes 
Benjamin  T.  Underhill 
of  Oyster  Bay 
Daniel  T.  Youngs 
Daniel  Youngs,  Esquire 
Alfred  Abeal 
Joseph  Kissam 
Samuel  Kissam 
Phebe  Jones 


Abraham  VanWyck 
of  West  Neck 
Israel  Denton 
Samuel  Bradhurst, 
West  Neck 
David  Brush 
Washington  Walker, 
West  Neck 
John  Buffet 
Jacob  C.  Hewlett 
Samuel  Youngs,  Jr., 
Oyster  Bay 
A.  Youngs 
James  Rosevelt 
of  Oyster  Bay 
Mrs.  George  Hewlett 
and 

Stephen  Robbins 
of  East  Woods 


John  and  Stephen  Hendrickson  of  East  Woods  gave  timber  as  did 
Henry  Conklin  of  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Sarah  Mitchell  “will  give  towards  the 
dressing  of  the  church  or  to  the  building.” 

The  church  was  incorporated  on  October  5th,  1836  and  recorded 
in  Liber  No.  1  of  Incorporation  of  Churches,  page  1 ,  in  Queens  County 
Courthouse  by  Pierpont  Potts,  Clerk,  confirming  the  fact  that  the  church 
was  in  Queens  County.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Sherwood  was  invited  to  serve 
as  the  first  Rector  and  Liman  Rice  was  appointed  Sexton  with  a  yearly 
salary  of  twenty  dollars  and  a  pew  for  his  services. 

On  April  5th,  1837,  Benjamin  Treadwell  Onderdonk,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  consecrated  the  building  and  “thereby  separated 
it  from  all  unhallowed  and  common  uses  and  solemnly  dedicated  it  to 
the  holy  purposes  above  mentioned.”  The  church  received  many  gifts, 
among  them  a  silver  flagon,  plate  and  cup  for  Communion.  The  wardens 
and  vestry  met  to  “take  upon  themselves  to  raise  twenty-five  dollars  each 
or  give  it  themselves,  together  with  five  hundred  dollars  from  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  to  liquidate  all  debts  for  building  the  church.”  The 
record  concludes,  “.  .  .  balance  in  treasury  —  twenty-one  dollars.”  It 
was  agreed  that  rent  from  the  pews  was  to  be  applied  toward  the  salaries 
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St.  John’s  Church,  1880,  from  a  photograph  in  the  Brainard  collection.  Courtesy 
of  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


of  the  rector  and  sexton,  and  the  sexton  was  to  receive  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  for  each  grave  dug.  John  H.  Jones  agreed  to  give 
twenty-five  dollars  for  two  years,  “he  to  have  the  square  pew.” 

The  old  parish  registry  shows  a  record  of  over  one  hundred  years  of 
church  services;  the  first  baptism,  Henry  Harper  Hewlett,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1834;  the  first  marriage,  October  29,  1835,  Isaac  Howard  to 
Helen  Townsend;  the  first  burial,  Henry  Kaylor  on  May  6,  1835,  in  the 
burying  ground  above  the  church.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Sherwood  died  in 
1850  and  was  also  buried  here. 

The  first  church  was  square  with  no  chancel  and  a  gallery  in  which 
was  installed  a  bellows  organ.  Large  square  pews  with  doors  opened 
off  two  side  aisles  and  two  large  stoves  provided  heat.  In  1862  the  Jones 
family  deeded  a  piece  of  land  south  of  the  church  on  which  a  chancel 
was  built. 

In  1839  a  rectory  was  purchased  from  Divine  Hewlett.  It  is  noted 
that  on  May  14,  1841,  thanks  were  extended  to  Walter  Restored  Jones 
for  the  loan  of  a  mourning  suit  used  at  the  funeral  services  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  General  William  H.  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  early  1880’s  the  church  was  remodeled.  The  square  pews 
were  removed,  a  central  aisle  installed,  and  the  church  was  painted  olive 
green  with  stenciled  walls  and  furnishings  of  golden  oak.  The  following 
period  of  community  growth  saw  many  improvements  added,  such  as 
an  electric  blower  to  the  organ,  and  vestments  procured  for  the  choir. 
A  stage  was  engaged  to  transport  members  of  the  choir  and  Sunday 
school  to  services. 

For  eighty  years  following  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Isaac  Sherwood, 
ten  different  rectors  served  the  parish.  Prominent  among  them  were  the 
Reverend  Edward  F.  Edwards,  the  Reverend  Robert  T.  Howard,  the 
Reverend  E.  Folsom  Baker,  the  Reverend  William  E.  McCord  and  the 
Reverend  Harry  A.  Barrett. 

On  September  4,  1931,  the  Reverend  Lyman  Cox  Bleecker  attended 
his  first  vestry  meeting  as  the  new  rector.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
just  one  hundred  years  before  the  Reverend  Sherwood  had  attended  the 
first  meeting  of  the  vestry  whose  decision  it  was  to  build  the  church. 

In  1933  through  the  efforts  of  the  rector,  the  church  bought  the 
mill  pond.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  restored  as  closely  as  possible 
to  its  original  white,  in  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  consecration.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
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Right  Reverend  Ernest  M.  Stires,  the  third  Bishop  of  Long  Island. 

Many  years  previously  the  state  had  built  a  causeway  across  the 
lower  meadow,  and  the  dirt  road  running  directly  in  front  of  the  church, 
along  the  mill  dam  and  past  the  Jones  homestead,  was  abandoned.  In 
1936,  the  Misses  Florence  L.  and  S.  Elizabeth  Jones  bequeathed  this 
house  to  the  parish  for  a  rectory. 

In  1950  due  to  the  growth  of  the  parish  and  the  pressing  need  for 
a  larger  Sunday  school,  the  vestry  decided  to  make  major  alterations  to 
the  parish  house.  The  church  grounds  were  enlarged  by  filling  in  the 
edges  of  the  lake,  and  the  church  structure  was  moved  forty  feet  east 
and  ten  feet  north.  A  new  building  for  the  Sunday  school  was  erected 
linking  the  old  parish  house  to  the  church.  The  Wawapex  Society  gave 
the  church  a  large  parking  area  below  the  lawn,  and  visitors  to  the 
New  York  State  Fish  Hatchery  may  park  there  with  permission  of 
the  church. 

It  is  fitting  at  the  celebration  of  three  hundred  years  of  this  town 
that  St.  John’s  Church,  with  its  gleaming  white  spire,  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor.  One  hundred  years  is  a  short  time  in  man’s  progress, 
but  the  abiding  faith  of  the  founders  of  this  little  church  will  continue 
to  be  justified  through  the  many  years  to  come. 

Julia  Fairchild 
Lyman  Bleecker 


THE  UNION  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1842  two  brethren,  Theodore  A.  Thompson 
and  Townsend  Burr,  “agitated”  the  question  of  organizing  a  regular 
Baptist  Church  in  the  Town  of  Huntington.  The  nucleus  around  which 
such  a  body  might  gather  seemed  to  be  at  Centerport,  but  the  organiza¬ 
tion  subsequently  removed  to  Cold  Spring,  and  took  the  above  name. 
The  council  which  recognized  the  infant  church  found  twelve  disciples 
of  the  Baptist  doctrine  assembled  in  an  “upper  room”  at  Centerport,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  28th,  1842  and  organized  them  as  an 
Independent  Baptist  Church.  The  twelve  disciples  were:  Theodore  A. 
Thompson,  Jacob  Platt,  Townsend  Burr,  Charles  H.  Slessor,  George  L. 
Hartley,  Laura  C.  Thompson,  Cornelia  C.  Thompson,  Julia  Totten, 
Phebe  Platt,  Lucy  Seaman,  Mary  Burr  and  Betsy  Slessor.  Four  days 
after  the  formation  of  the  church,  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
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of  Mrs.  Mariam  Lockwood  in  Cold  Spring  on  January  1st,  1843  at 
3:00  P.M.  The  first  official  pastor  was  Brother  Samuel  H.  Earle,  whose 
pastorate  covered  the  first  seven  years  of  the  church’s  life. 

The  young  congregation  agreed  as  early  as  October  10th,  1843,  to 
collect  contributions  toward  the  erection  of  a  church  building  and  to 
secure  the  refusal  of  a  tract  of  land  from  Daniel  Rogers  for  its  site.  There 
were  three  years  of  hard  struggling  before  the  church  was  completed 
and  dedicated;  but  the  members  persisted,  for  the  Lord  had  said,  “Go  up 
to  the  mountains  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house,  and  I  will  be 
glorified.”  The  sermon  upon  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  was 
preached  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  whose  members 
generously  offered  its  use  due  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  next 
morning,  December  5th,  1844,  a  lead  box  was  deposited  in  the  corner 
stone,  containing  a  brief  history  of  the  church,  a  history  of  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Reformation,  a  copy  of  the  Baptist  Advocate,  and  a  copy  of  The 
Long  Islander.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  church  building  a  suitable 
resolution  was  drafted  to  thank  Mr.  Edwin  Wood  for  the  neat  workman¬ 
ship,  and  a  testimonial  letter  was  sent  to  The  Long  Islander  saying  that 
he  had  “performed  his  contract  with  the  highest  satisfaction.”  Mr.  Wood’s 
contract  was  for  $850.00. 

The  Chapel  was  first  opened  for  divine  service  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
August  29th,  1847.  “The  day  being  fine,  a  large  attendance  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening.  Three  collections  taken  up  .  .  .  $36.33.” 

The  church  membership  doubled  in  a  few  months,  reported  Mr.  Earle, 
due  to  “.  .  .  the  Lord  bringing  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not, 
the  help  he  had  long  before  promised.”  One  very  cold  and  dull  after¬ 
noon  in  January,  a  young  man  called  on  Brother  Earle  at  the  school 
house  (Earle  was  both  teacher  and  preacher)  and  gave  him  a  letter 
“which  contained  an  account  of  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  the  youth  in 
throwing  light  upon  his  path  and  constraining  him  to  resolve  publicly 
to  profess  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Brother  Earle  at  once 
scheduled  a  prayer  meeting,  and  there  began  “a  time  of  wonderful  power; 
men  and  women  prayed  without  ceasing,  and  tearfully  spoke  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  ‘central  affection’  of  the  universe.”  Soon  one  after  the 
other  were  converted  and  taken  to  the  harbor  to  be  baptized. 

Religious  zeal  was  intense  during  periods  of  mass  baptismals.  Vil¬ 
lagers  joined  the  procession  crossing  the  small  bridge  and  following  the 
shore  to  Snyder’s  Point,  under  the  high  bank.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
break  the  harbor  ice  and  perform  the  solemn  rites  during  the  midwinter 
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months.  The  Methodists,  believing  that  sprinkling  was  sufficient,  felt 
compassion  for  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen  who  must  enter  the  icy 
waters  before  becoming  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Baptist  faith. 
From  a  point  of  vantage  on  the  high  bank,  the  boys  of  the  village  used 
to  gather  to  witness  the  baptisms.  It  is  said  that,  if  they  thought  the 
preacher  had  not  immersed  the  sinner  properly,  they’d  yell,  “Hey,  duck 
him  again,  —  you  didn’t  get  him  under!” 

From  the  Helen  Rogers  (Titus)  diary,  1843,  which  was  started  when 
she  was  at  the  age  of  15,  we  find  that  she  wrote  a  virtual  history  of  Cold 
Spring.  She  commented  on  every  phase  of  village  activity,  and  composed 
poetry  as  the  occasion  moved  her:  — 

I’ve  stood  upon  thy  shore,  but  not  alone 
When  listening  hundreds  gathered  by  thy  side 
When  the  good  man  addrest  our  Maker’s  throne 
And  the  clear  hymn  rose  o’er  thy  gentle  tide 
Then  down  beneath  thy  sparkling  depths  they  went 
And  were  baptised  —  the  aged  and  the  youth 
With  piety  abject  and  penitent 
Took  on  themselves  the  vows  of  Heavens  truth. 

Helen  Rogers  attended  services  at  both  churches  and  her  descriptions 
are  amusing  as  well  as  enlightening.  She  noted  the  minister’s  name,  his 
text,  whether  the  singing  was  good  or  bad,  that  Henry  Funnell  set  the 
tune,  if  there  were  whalers  and  “yellowmen”  attending  service.  She  speaks 
of  the  crowded  churches  during  Temperance  Meetings,  Camp  Meetings 
and  Revivals,  and  a  sermon  delivered  to  the  whalers  before  they  em¬ 
barked  on  their  long  voyage.  The  Pastor  enjoined  them  “.  .  .  to  be  saved 
before  they  sank  beneath  the  waters!”  He  warned,  “I  tell  you  that  all 
of  you,  you  who  go  forth  in  the  pride  of  youth  on  the  morrow  .  .  .  will 
find  you  have  shipped  for  eternity  and  where  no  earthly  arm  can  save; 
that  all  may  sink  beneath  the  foaming  billows;  that  the  noble  ship  afford¬ 
ing  you  no  asylum,  herself  a  shattered  wreck!”  They  closed  the  service 
with  the  Sailors  Hymn,  “Jesus  Savior,  pilot  me.” 

The  official  church  records  indicate  that  the  covenants  of  the  church 
were  the  only  accepted  laws  governing  the  conduct  and  moral  character 
of  its  members.  Article  5  states,  “Members  being  disaffected  toward  each 
other,  touching  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  such  as  property  or  char¬ 
acter,  shall  not  be  suffered  to  go  to  law  before  any  worldly  tribunal;  but 
shall  submit  to  the  investigation  and  judgment  of  the  church.  If  they  per- 
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sist,  they  shall  be  put  away,  but  by  giving  evidence  of  repentance  they 
shall  be  restored.”  Any  indication  of  improper  and  unchristian  conduct 
was  promptly  investigated;  members  were  not  allowed  to  frequent  .  . 
any  place  of  licentious  amusement  such  as  theatre,  a  ballroom,  or  enjoy 
sensual  pleasures.” 

The  women’s  church  society  was  first  called  the  Female  Committee, 
later  the  groups  were  called  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Society,  then  the 
Ladies  Sewing  Circle  and  the  Ladies  Aid,  which  raised  funds  for  needed 
repairs  to  the  church,  fuel,  oil  for  lighting,  the  minister’s  salary.  They  did 
this  by  means  of  fairs  and  festivals,  ticket  parties,  food  sales,  box  sup¬ 
pers,  and  quilting.  The  Sewing  Circle  group  of  expert  needlewomen  not 
only  kept  alive  for  years  an  American  folk  art,  quilting,  but  also  devel¬ 
oped  a  spirit  of  community  pride  and  cooperation.  During  the  pleasant 
weather  the  quilting  was  held  in  the  church;  otherwise  at  the  members’ 
homes.  The  hospitality  was  particularly  enjoyed  at  the  home  of  Aunt 
Almy  Bunce;  besides  her  lively  wit,  she  was  famous  for  her  pound  cakes. 
The  older  members,  who  were  intent  on  keeping  up  the  standards  of 
the  needlework,  would  of  course  encourage  new  members  to  join  the 
group,  but  it  was  whispered,  that  should  the  novice’s  stitches  prove  to  be 
too  large  or  carelessly  done,  the  faulty  work  was  ripped  out  and  done 
over  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Circle.  The  older  members  of  the 
group  are  remembered  as  Lissy  Rogers,  Elsie  Abrams,  Celie  Gildersleeve, 
Carrie  Valentine,  Renee  Shadbolt,  Almy  Bunce,  and  Esther  Barrett. 

The  only  reference  to  the  Civil  War  period  was  recorded  at  a  special 
meeting  September  22,  1861,  “On  motion  it  was  agreed  to  observe  the 
26th  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  agreeable  to  the  President’s  procla¬ 
mation.”  During  the  Spanish  American  War  it  was  noted  that  the  church 
raised  $7.25  for  Cuban  Relief  Fund,  January  9,  1898.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  First  World  War,  1916  —  1918,  Mrs.  Renee  Shadbolt  made  a  ser¬ 
vice  flag  which  hung  in  the  pulpit  for  the  duration.  She  sewed  a  white  star 
on  the  field  of  blue  for  every  boy  who  left  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

The  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  were  gracious  in  their  consid¬ 
eration  and  cooperation  with  each  other.  Both  churches  enjoyed  a  joint 
Fourth  of  July  Picnic  at  Titus  Grove  (near  the  present  Whaling  Mu¬ 
seum)  .  Christmas  Plays,  the  most  important  event  of  the  year,  were  held 
Christmas  Eve  in  one  church  and  Christmas  night  in  the  other,  in  order 
that  both  congregations  might  attend. 

The  last  resident  pastor  of  the  church  was  John  Mitchell,  whose 
pastorate  extended  from  1898  to  1902.  During  the  latter  years  while 
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the  church  was  still  active,  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  student  pastors  from 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  A  few  of  the  faithful 
“entertained  the  minister”  each  Sunday. 

The  last  recorded  minutes  are  of  a  special  meeting  held  July  22, 
1946  for  the  purpose  of  considering  possible  disposal  of  the  church 
and  property.  The  letters  from  the  absentee  members  and  the  vote  of 
those  present  decided  against  the  attempt  to  sell  the  property.  An  expres¬ 
sion  from  Preston  Shadbolt’s  letter  attests  to  the  conviction  of  many, 
“I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  be  spared  total  annihilation 
we  must  have  a  neater  faith  in  God  and  a  sincere  willingness  to  reenlist 
in  his  service.  The  little  white  church,  nestled  in  the  hills  .  .  .  where  you 
and  I  and  many  of  our  friends  were  baptised,  must  open  its  doors  again 
and  all  those  fine  people  who  at  one  time  were  active  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  must  rededicate  their  lives.” 

Andrus  T.  Valentine 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

More  than  a  century  ago  circuit  riders  sent  out  by  the  Methodist 
Church  came  to  Long  Island  to  meet  with  classes  which  had  been  formed 
to  develop  the  spiritual  life  of  their  members.  These  itinerant  preachers 
came  only  occasionally  to  encourage,  instruct  and  bring  inspiration. 
They  rode  horseback  to  different  parts  of  the  Island.  And,  whenever 
they  came,  people  assembled  to  hear  their  message,  either  in  private 
homes  or  in  the  open.  Gradually  the  circuits  grew  until  there  were  “local 
preachers”  in  some  of  the  villages.  Sunday  School  also  met  in  connection 
with  these  classes.  Due  to  the  response  and  continual  growth  of  these 
groups  larger  meeting  places  became  necessary,  and  circuit  riders  came 
more  often  to  persuade  and  help  the  leaders  to  build  churches. 

Thus  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  in  January  1842,  the  minutes  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  record  this  action:  “Believing  in  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  promoting  His  worship  whereby  the  peace,  welfare 
and  interest  of  the  community  and  souls  is  promoted;  and,  whereas,  the 
inhabitants  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  are  much  in  want  of  a  convenient  and 
comfortable  place  where  they  can  meet  for  worship  of  the  most  high  God, 
and  other  suitable  purposes,  we  the  subscribers  agree  to  pay  the  several 
sums  annexed  to  our  names  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  be  opened  for  all  purposes,  civil  and  religious,  as 
the  Trustees  judge  proper.” 
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Again;  “At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cold  Spring  held  February 
4,  1842  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  preparatory  to  the  building 
of  a  church  in  the  said  village,”  these  resolutions  appear: 

“Resolved,  1st.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  select  a  site  and 
purchase  it  for  the  setting  for  the  church;  and  that,  Henry  Scofield,  Capt. 
Jacob  Titus,  Israel  Valentine,  Moses  Rogers  and  Richard  Conklin  be 
that  Committee. 

“Resolved,  2nd.  That  the  above  Committee  be  also  a  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  addition  of  E.  B.  Rogers.”  Signed,  Rev.  O.  Starr,  Chair¬ 
man;  Benjamin  Doty,  Secretary. 

In  March  the  following  Trustees  were  elected:  Israel  Valentine, 
William  Titus,  Joseph  Jarvis,  Benjamin  Doty,  and  E.  B.  Rogers.  By 
October  the  church  building  was  completed.  This  item  of  interest  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Minutes:  “Resolved;  that  sister  churches  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  occupy  the  church  when  it  is  not  otherwise  occupied,  provided  that 
the  clergyman  be  of  good  standing  among  them,  and  approved  by  the 
Trustees.  An  invitation  is  hereby  given  them  so  to  do.” 

Cultural  societies  also  met  in  the  church  and  were  given  encourage¬ 
ment.  Such  a  one  was,  “A  lively  debating  society  and  a  village  singing 
school  conducted  by  Henry  Funnell.” 

Every  year  the  spiritual  life  and  growth  of  the  church  was  reported 
at  the  annual  sessions  of  The  New  York  East  Conference.  Records  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  etc.,  have  been  kept  by  the  local  church  and  its 
personnel  and  property  improvements  find  mention  from  time  to  time, 
as  for  example: 

1 860  —  A  committee  composed  of  E.  B.  Rogers,  Thomas  Gildersleeve, 
G.  W.  Devon  supervised  improvements  in  basement  and  auditorium. 

1874  —  A  committee  composed  of  Henry  S.  Newman,  chairman,  with 
“Brothers  Terry,  Scott  and  Neal”  constructed  a  steeple,  a  balcony,  an 
anteroom,  installed  a  furnace  and  added  a  barn  to  the  church  premises. 

1880  —  J.  H.  Velsor  (long  an  active  member)  was  licensed  to  exhort. 
New  hymnals  were  purchased  and  a  new  roof  and  carpet  supplied. 

1903  —  The  church  bell  was  purchased  and  rung  for  the  first  time  for 
Prayer  Meeting,  February  6th. 

1906  —  Another  new  roof  was  provided,  the  interior  of  the  building 
was  remodeled  upstairs  and  down  and  also  redecorated,  new  pews  were 
purchased  and  new  chairs  for  the  Sunday  School.  New  members  and 
friends  rallied  to  the  help  of  the  church. 

1916  —  The  pipe  organ  was  purchased. 
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Women  have  had  a  large  part  in  the  church’s  work,  ready  at  all  times 
to  give  support  to  the  church,  the  church  school,  the  youth  work  and 
community  interests.  The  Sunday  School  and  young  people’s  societies 
have  also  played  a  vital  role. 

From  time  to  time  Cold  Spring  Harbor  has  been  included  in  a  circuit 
of  neighboring  Methodist  Churches  and  one  minister  has  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  churches  thus  united.  The  minister  secured  has  usually  been 
a  young  man  from  one  of  the  theological  schools.  The  church  has  given 
support,  encouragement  and  a  good  start  to  these  young  men,  many  of 
whom  have  become  prominent  in  fields  of  religious  education,  church 
administration,  missionary  endeavor  and  parish  work.  The  present  pastor 
of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  West  Hills  and  Woodbury  Methodist  Churches 
is  the  Rev.  Harold  R.  Fray,  a  student  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Many  descendants  of  the  founders  of  this  church  are  its  main  support 
today.  They,  with  others  who  have  come  to  live  in  this  community  and 
give  of  their  support,  keep  its  altar  fires  burning. 

Abbey  Newman  Jackson 


The  Harbor  Road 

The  hills  push  up  to  hold  the  trees 
Reach  down  to  hold  the  lakes 
And  in  between  another  hill 
The  winding  road  snakes. 

The  lakes  are  linked  like  silver  bowls 
Spilling  one  from  one, 

Etched  by  frost  in  winter 

Leaf-laced  with  summer  sun. 

The  valley  winds  between  the  hills 
Then  open  wide  to  hold 
A  white  church  with  a  steeple 
And  the  cross  in  gold. 

The  road  curves  round  to  hold  the  church 
Swings  wide  to  skirt  the  bay 
And  where  the  steeple  meets  the  sky 
The  grey  gulls  play. 

Gertrude  C.  Crossman 
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Chapter  5 
Thumbs  of  Gold 


m 


here  is  an  old  proverb  that  states  “An  honest  miller  hath  a  thumb 
of  gold,”  the  thumb  of  gold  being  taken  to  mean  one  that  brings  profit 
to  the  owner.  The  story  of  the  mills  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor  that  began 
in  the  1680’s  and  flourished  for  over  200  years  confirms  the  existence  of 
many  “thumbs  of  gold.”  For  these  mills  were  extremely  successful  and 
provided  a  service  to  the  community  in  the  form  of  steady  employment 
and  needed  goods. 

The  geography  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  was  ideally  situated  for  this 
purpose.  The  stream  known  as  Cold  Spring  began  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  and  was  supplied  from  the  springs  and  swamps  above.  By  dam¬ 
ming  this  stream  a  series  of  three  mill  ponds  was  finally  created.  The 
installation  of  sluiceways  in  the  two  lower  dams  furnished  the  water  power 
necessary  to  operate  the  machinery  of  the  mills.  The  harbor  provided 
a  means  of  transportation  cheaper  and  speedier  than  an  inland  route, 
and  the  woods  furnished  lumber  for  the  dwellings  of  the  workers,  pref¬ 
erably  “family  men  and  women.” 

The  grants  to  the  rights  of  the  stream  were  authorized  by  the  Town, 
and  there  were  definite  restrictions  and  stipulations  under  which  the 
owner  could  operate  his  mill.  Farmers  paid  for  their  grinding  by  toll. 
The  miller,  taking  a  certain  measure  of  grain  in  exchange  for  his  services, 
was  thus  able  to  sell  flour  and  meal  to  those  who  did  not  raise  grain. 
When  Jonathan  Rogers  set  up  a  grist  mill  on  the  upper  pond  in  1691, 
he  was  directed  to  “grind  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  and  if  that  will 
not  doe,  to  grind  till  the  mill  is  empty.” 

The  first  woolen  mill  was  erected  in  1700.  This  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  pond  near  the  waterfall  by  the  present  Fish  Hatchery. 
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The  quality  of  its  out-put  may  be  judged  by  a  letter  of  one  Lord  Cornbury, 
who  remarked  in  astonishment  that  he  had  seen  “serge  made  in  Cold 
Spring  that  any  gentleman  might  wear.”  This  remark  must  have  been 
penned  with  reluctance,  as  eighteenth  century  England  felt  strongly  that 
her  American  colonies  should  be  properly  subservient  to  the  mother 
country. 

The  War  of  1812  gave  new  vigor  to  the  woolen  industry  and  about 
this  time  the  Jones-Hewlett  Company  built  and  operated  two  extremely 
productive  mills.  One,  known  as  the  upper  factory  building,  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  the  second  lake  on  the  Harbor  Road.  Here  weaving  only 
was  done.  The  lower  factory  which  did  spinning  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbor  and  its  power  was  supplied  by  spring  water  which  ran  down 
the  south  side  of  the  East  Norwich  Turnpike  forming  what  was  known 
as  “school-house  pond.”  After  the  brook  which  once  fed  it  was  piped 
to  the  other  side  of  the  highway,  the  little  body  of  fresh  spring  water 
dwindled  to  a  mere  frog  pond.  For  the  operation  of  the  mill,  water  from 
the  pond  was  led  into  a  short  canal,  then  through  a  wooden  pipe  across 
the  road  on  trestles  where  the  water  was  spilled  onto  the  mill’s  overshot 
wheel.  The  trestle  was  high  enough  for  a  load  of  hay  to  be  driven  under. 
The  grading  and  filling  of  the  turnpike  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine  the 
overhead  trestle  and  the  mill  which  stood  in  the  northwest  corner  where 
Bungtown  Road  branches  to  the  north.  Costing  between  $10,000  and 
$12,500,  these  two  mills  were  framed  shingled  buildings,  stood  two  and 
a  half  stories  high  and  had  the  then  popular  12  over  8  window  sashes 
and  square  dormers.  The  dye  house,  a  rectangular  low  brick  building, 
stood  at  the  present  entrance  to  Carnegie  Institution. 

Most  of  the  wool  was  obtained  from  the  fine  Merino  sheep  raised 
by  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  countryside.  One  unhappy  night,  a 
pack  of  dogs  attacked  the  flock  of  sheep  on  a  West  Neck  farm,  and  day¬ 
break  revealed  bodies  so  mangled  that  little  could  be  salvaged  save  the 
hides.  However,  these  could  be  utilized,  and  butcher  Warren  Velsor 
dispatched  them  to  one  Joseph  Dowden,  owner  of  the  drumhead  factory 
on  Rogues  Path.  Records  inform  us  that  he  paid  thirty-five  cents  apiece 
for  lamb-skins. 

The  mills  produced  broadcloth  which  came  in  black  and  brown; 
blankets  which  were  woven  in  plaids  of  blue  and  white  and  tan  and  white; 
linen  warp  and  carpet  yarns  were  made  for  carpet  weaving;  and  yarn  was 
spun  for  knitting.  The  young  ladies  employed  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
six  cents  a  yard,  and  on  “long  days”  they  were  able  to  bring  home  one 
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The  Jones-Hewlett  grist  mill  on  the  east  side  of  the  inner  harbor,  built  about  1790, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1921.  From  an  1880  photograph  in  the  Brainard  collection, 
courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
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dollar.  It  has  been  told  that  one  summer’s  day  a  farmer  brought  in  his 
bag  of  wool,  and  after  it  had  been  weighed  and  paid  for  the  firm  dis¬ 
covered  a  stone  which  had  added  considerable  weight.  Not  to  be  out¬ 
smarted,  the  doughty  owner,  John  H.  Jones,  replaced  the  stone  in  the 
finished  yarn;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  farmer  accepted  with  good  grace 
the  excessive  cost  of  his  material,  as  the  price  of  yarn  per  pound  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  raw  goods.  Manufactures  from  these  mills  were 
exhibited  at  a  fair  held  in  New  York  City  in  1821.  Much-coveted  pre¬ 
miums  were  awarded  for  kerseymeres  (a  smooth  light-weight  beaver  cloth 
used  in  men’s  wear),  flannels  and  the  famed  Cold  Spring  Harbor  blue 
and  white  patterned  coverlets.  A  piece  of  the  prize  winning  flannel  was 
sent  to  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  for  Mrs.  Clinton’s  use.  The  Governor’s 
letter  of  appreciation  was  printed  in  the  American  Eagle,  Huntington’s 
weekly  newspaper  —  1822-1826. 

When  the  production  of  woolen  goods  ceased,  the  upper  factory  mill 
still  functioned  as  an  organ  factory  and  sawmill  owned  and  operated  by 
George  W.  Earle.  His  home  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  about 
opposite  the  mill.  From  the  Long  Islander  dated,  Cold  Spring  —  June  15, 
1877,  we  quote,  “Mr.  G.  W.  Earle,  the  celebrated  organ  manufacturer, 
has  started  his  manufacturing  operations  in  earnest.  His  reputation  as  a 
tuner  and  repairer  of  organs,  pianos,  and  all  kinds  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  is  constantly  bringing  him  work  in  that  department.  He  has  con¬ 
stant  employment  in  log  sawing  —  saws  up  a  great  many  logs  for  the 
shipyards.” 

Mr.  Earle  built  organs  for  numbers  of  churches  on  the  Island  includ¬ 
ing  an  organ  for  St.  John’s  Church  in  Cold  Spring  and  the  second 
St.  John’s  Church  in  Huntington,  1861  (Park  Avenue  site).  The  Earle 
organs  were  peculiarly  a  native  product  for  the  instruments  were  con¬ 
structed  from  white  oak  and  other  woods  that  were  felled  and  sawn 
locally. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  paper  mill  built  by  Richard  Conklin 
in  1782,  which  derived  its  power  from  the  pond  (now  De  Forest)  near 
the  Library.  Tradition  maintains  that  fine  linen  paper  from  this  mill  was 
sent  to  England  to  be  printed  for  a  Bible  and  later  a  cheaper  brown  paper 
was  made  of  straw  to  be  used  for  wrapping  purposes. 

Most  of  the  information  on  local  mills  was  gathered  from  Mrs. 
Romanah  Sammis’  Town  History.  Contrary  to  some  opinions  the  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  grist  mill  was  never  a  tide  mill.  It  was  located  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor  (east  side)  on  the  present  Jesse  Knight  and  Elise  Jones 
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property.  The  mill  was  built  in  1791  by  the  Hewlett-Jones  Company. 
Water  for  power  was  led  from  the  lower  mill  pond  by  means  of  a  mill- 
race  which  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway.  At  the  head  of 
the  dock  the  race  turned  towards  the  mill  along  an  embankment,  beyond 
which  a  few  upright  timbers  carried  the  great  flat-bottomed  trough  far 
enough  along  the  south  side  to  discharge  its  water  onto  the  overshot 
wheel.  The  mill  stood  below  the  level  of  the  dock  so  that  wagons  could 
conveniently  drive  down  the  dock  and  unload  their  grain  or  load  their 
flour  and  meal,  beside  the  doorway  of  the  second  floor.  On  the  harbor 
side,  the  mill  was  situated  low  enough  so  that  vessels  could  unload  at  its 
very  doors.  Often  a  supply  of  grain  was  shipped  from  up  the  Hudson  or 
as  far  as  North  Carolina.  Through  the  years,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
tides,  there  was  a  gradual  filling  in,  which  hindered  the  action  of  the 
wheel  so  that  it  could  operate  only  at  low  tide.  In  1877  a  penstock  and 
turbine  wheel  were  installed  forward  of  the  old  wheel  and  the  trough 
was  extended  to  meet  it.  The  turbine  permitted  the  grist  mill  to  run  all 
day  thus  increasing  its  output  several  fold.  This  mill  stood  long  after  its 
work  was  ended,  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1921,  the  last  of  the  Cold 
Spring  Mills. 

Anna  Jones  Watkins 
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Chapter  6 
The  Royal  Fish” 


efore  recorded  history  men  hunted  and  killed  whales.  The  whale 


is  a  great  economic  prize,  a  veritable  storehouse  of  rich  oil,  meat  and 
bone.  This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago  when  Cold 
Spring  was  a  thriving  whaling  port. 

Until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  a  good  many  whales1  frequented 
the  North  Atlantic,  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America.  The  Indians 
used  to  save  and  render  dead  whales,  the  “drifts,”  that  came  ashore,  and 
go  out  in  their  canoes  after  cows  and  their  calves,  and  occasionally  a  bull, 
to  drive  them  ashore  if  they  could.  The  early  colonists  of  New  England 
and  Long  Island  did  the  same  things  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
except  that  they  had  superior  equipment  —  staunch  rowboats,  iron  har¬ 
poons  and  lances,  and  strong  gear  with  which  they  could  attack  and  kill 
a  large  whale  in  deeper  water,  and  tow  his  carcass  ashore. 

This  method  of  whaling  was  called  “  ’long  shore,”  the  carcass  of  the 
whale  being  rendered  on  the  shore.  It  was  more  of  an  avocation  than 
an  industry.  The  participants  employed  “lookouts”  and  went  about  their 
regular  occupations  until  interrupted  by  the  call  “whale  off.”  Then  the 
terrific  excitement  of  a  chase  and  kill  began,  and  the  hard  and  dirty  work 
of  cutting  up  and  boiling  followed. 

In  1705,  Governor  Cornbury  granted  to  Major  Thomas  Jones,  of 
South  Oyster  Bay,  a  license  to  engage  in  shore  whaling  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  and  in  1710,  Governor  Hunter  granted  him  a  simi¬ 
lar  license  “on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,”  on  a  fifty-fifty  split  of  oil.2 
That  is  the  first  recorded  association  of  whaling  with  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  There  could  not  have  been  many  whales  in  the 
Sound. 
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The  industry,  in  its  true  sense,  was  started  by  one  Christopher  Hussey, 
at  Nantucket,  in  1712.  After  striking  a  pod  (school)  of  sperm  whales, 
while  driven  far  off  shore  by  a  storm,  he  instituted  the  practice  of 
equipping  and  sending  out  boats  big  enough  to  cruise  for  some  time  and 
to  render  whales  aboard  ship.  It  soon  became  big  business.  It  required 
substantial  “risk”  capital  tied  up  in  vessels  and  equipment,  with  crews  to 
be  fed,  and  the  vessels  and  crews  exposed  to  ever  present  danger,  during 
voyages  of  from  two  to  four  years  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
It  necessitated  the  setting  up  and  employment  of  agencies  and  services 
on  shore  —  all  before  any  return  could  be  realized,  and  then  only  if  the 
market  was  right  when  the  ship  came  home.  It  was,  indeed,  a  “risk” 
industry.  But  for  many  years,  from  early  in  the  18th  century  until  the 
Civil  War,  it  was  successful  and  brought  in  large  profits  to  the  owners. 

In  1837,  the  beginning  of  our  period,  there  were  five  brothers  Jones, 
sons  of  John  Jones,  living  at  Cold  Spring,  as  our  community  was  called 
until  late  in  that  century.  They  were  William  H.,  the  oldest,  then  57 
years,  John  H.,  Walter  R.,  Joshua  T.  and  Charles  H.,  the  youngest,  then 
33  years.  They  were  each  and  all  substantial  citizens  —  “men  of  prop¬ 
erty.”  They  would  probably  have  been  called  today  capitalists  and  indus¬ 
trialists.  Between  them,  they  owned  and  operated  in  1837  a  mill  that 
made  good  woolen  fabrics,  grist  and  flour  mills,  a  general  store,  a  barrel 
factory  (cooper’s  shop),  a  brick  yard,  several  sloops  and  a  steamboat 
and  repair  yards  —  all  at  Cold  Spring,  on  or  near  the  harbor.  John  H.  and 
Walter  R.  were  the  leaders.  John  was  the  local  manager  of  what  might 
have  been  called  today  “The  Jones  Industries.”  Walter,  a  prominent 
and  successful  business  man  in  New  York  City,3  was  the  financier.  The 
other  three  brothers,  although  active,  played  lesser  roles. 

Cold  Spring  was  then  a  small  village  in  a  rural  community.  The 
community  could  support  the  general  store  and  could  take  part  of  the 
output  of  the  other  enterprises,  but  the  greater  part  had  to  be  sold  in  the 
open  markets  many  miles  away.  The  nearest  rail  depot  was  Hicksville 
and  water  transport  was  slow. 

By  1827  it  had  become  apparent  that  something  had  to  be  done  in 
order  to  continue  “The  Jones  Industries.”  John  Henry  Jones  wrote, 
in  1907,  concerning  his  grandfather,  John  H.  and  the  establishment  of 
the  whaling  industry  at  Cold  Spring: 

“In  July  1827,  he  was  secretary  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  Court 

House  of  ‘Friends  of  the  American  System,’  so-called,  favoring  a 
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protective  tariff,  and  was  appointed  delegate  to  a  State  Convention 
held  in  Albany.  The  tariff  failing  to  protect  manufacturers  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  whaling  business  (an  incorporated  company)  of 
which  he  was  the  managing  agent.” 

It  must  have  seemed  a  likely  venture.  They  could  supply  the  flannel 
and  heavy  woolen  cloth  to  be  sold  to  the  seamen  aboard  ship  (at  fancy 
prices),  the  meal  and  flour  for  the  galley  stores,  the  barrels,  casks,  and 
tubs,  and  even  the  bricks  for  the  try- works  aboard  ship;  also  sloops  for 
lightering,  and  the  steamboat  to  transport  the  oil  and  whalebone  to  the 
city  markets  —  all  being  ready  at  hand  and  subject  to  little  competition. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  the  brothers  Jones,  and  others  joining  with 
them  in  the  venture,  bought  the  ship  Tuscarora  of  379  tons,  a  whaler 
then  owned  at  New  London.  She  was  the  first  Cold  Spring  whaler.  She 
was  fitted-out  at  Cold  Spring  and  departed  on  her  first  voyage  on 
September  9,  1837.4  An  estimate  of  her  total  cost  when  rigged,  fitted-out 
and  ready  would  be  in  the  range  of  $20,000-$25,000. 

The  next  step  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Cold  Spring  Whaling 
Company,  by  an  Act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  passed  February  1, 
1838.  The  incorporators,  as  listed  in  the  Act,  were  the  brothers  William 

H. ,  John  H.,  and  Walter  R.  Jones,  Richard  M.  Conklin,  Abner  Chi¬ 
chester,  Xopher  B.  Oakley,  Henry  Willets,  Samuel  J.  Underhill,  and 
Daniel  Rogers.5 

The  specified  purposes  of  the  company  were  “engaging  in  the  whale 
and  other  fisheries  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  spermaceti  candles,  and  in  erecting 
dock  accommodations  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor.” 

Until  September  1841,  the  Tuscarora  was  the  only  vessel  operated  by 
the  company.  Her  first  voyage,  departing  from  Cold  Spring  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1837  and  returning  about  April  23,  1839,  was  probably  re¬ 
garded  as  a  trial  run.  She  brought  home  120  barrels  of  sperm  and 

I, 280  barrels  of  “whale”  oil.  That  can  be  figured  as  having  a  market 
value  of  about  $18,500  gross  before  paying  off  the  shares  to  the  crew 
which  would  have  reduced  it  by  one-third,  and  before  handling  and 
commission  costs.  The  owners  might  have  netted  $10,000,  which  was 
neither  a  “greasy”  nor  a  “dry”  voyage,  for  one  of  less  than  two  years.  At 
any  rate,  the  first  voyage  of  the  T uscarora  was  good  enough  to  encourage 
the  group  to  buy  the  bark  Monmouth,  in  July  1839.  Her  modest  dimen¬ 
sions  were:  length,  100  feet;  beam,  25  feet;  and  depth,  12  feet  6  inches; 
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displacement,  279  tons.  Altogether  there  were  33  individuals  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  purchase  of  the  Monmouth .6 

Following  the  Monmouth,  the  company  acquired  and  operated  seven 
more  whaling  vessels  —  the  ships  N.  P.  Talmadge  and  the  Richmond,  in 
1843,  the  bark  Alice  in  1844,  and  the  ships  Sheffield,  Huntsville,  Splen¬ 
did,  and  Edgar  in  1845,  1847,  1848,  and  1852  respectively.  In  addition, 
the  original  group  had  chartered  the  whaling  bark  Barclay  for  one  voyage 
(1840-41). 7 

The  records  show  that,  boat  for  boat,  the  Cold  Spring  fleet  did  well 
in  their  completed  voyages,  of  which  there  were  thirty-eight  in  all.8 

Although  the  whaling  venture,  in  isolation,  was  not  financially  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  its  broader  aspect  it  was  the  keystone  in  the  economy  and  life 
of  the  community  for  close  to  twenty-five  years.  It  provided  employment 
and  a  living  for  many  men,  probably  as  many  as  three  hundred  aboard 
ship  during  varying  periods  of  time,  and  many  others  at  home  working  in 
the  mills,  the  barrel  factory,  the  repair  shops,  the  forges,  sail  lofts  and 
storehouses,  and  in  handling,  processing,  and  selling  the  oil  and  whale¬ 
bone;  and  it  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  “American  System,”  the  spirit 
of  individual  initiative  usually  associated  with  pioneers. 

The  major  difficulties  were  the  late  start,  the  smallness  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  markets.  The  risks  of  a  “dry”  voyage  and 
possibly  the  loss  of  the  vessels  were  inherent  in  the  enterprise.  One 
vessel  lost  from  a  small  fleet  was  serious.  The  company  had  to  move 
slowly  because  the  capital  costs  were  heavy.  The  owners  could  not 
build  a  whaler  but  had  to  purchase  one.  Even  an  old  second-hand  vessel 
cost,  equipped,  from  $18,000  to  $30,000.  At  its  peak,  in  1846,  the 
company  was  operating  only  eight  vessels. 

Then  came  the  body  blows.  The  Richmond  was  wrecked  in  Bering 
Strait  in  1847  and  the  Tuscarora  was  condemned  at  Sydney  in  1851, 
and  in  June  1855,  the  Edgar  was  wrecked  in  polar  regions  to  the  west 
of  the  Bering  Sea.  The  fleet  was  not  large  enough  to  average  the  loss 
of  three  of  its  units;  and  the  death  of  Walter  R.  Jones,  in  April  1855, 
took  the  heart  out  of  the  venture.  The  Talmadge  was  sold  that  year,  and 
from  then  on  came  gradual  liquidation.  With  the  death,  in  December 
1859,  of  its  managing  agent  and  guiding  spirit,  John  H.  Jones,  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  Cold  Spring  came  to  its  end. 

The  masters  of  the  Cold  Spring  vessels  were  all  seasoned  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  whaling,  from  whalers  out  of  New  Bedford,  Nantucket  and  Sag 
Harbor.  The  crews  were,  for  the  most  part,  from  other  whaling  ports, 
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The  Splendid  at  the  wharf  in  Edgartown,  Mass.,  only  extant  photograph  of  a  Cold 
Spring  whale  ship.  Courtesy  of  the  Dukes  County  Historical  Society,  Edgartown. 


we  will  refer  to  — 
and  boys  from  back  country  farms.  Even  in  large  communities  such  as 
New  Bedford,  the  crews  were  mostly  recruited  from  afar. 

At  least  five  Cold  Spring  men  were  well  known  whaling  masters,  and 
one  other  held  first  mate  papers  when  the  Civil  War  struck  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  master  in  the  coastwise  shipping.  They  were  Captains 
DeWitt  C.  Barrett,  Ellsworth  West,  Samuel  Mitchell,  West  Mitchell  and 
Manuel  Enos,  and  Mate  (later  Captain)  George  W.  Barrett,  a  younger 
brother  of  DeWitt.  They  commanded  famous  whalers  but  none  was  a 
master  of  a  Cold  Spring  vessel.  They  were  young  in  the  Cold  Spring 
period. 

The  two  Barretts  took  their  basic  training  on  Cold  Spring  vessels. 
DeWitt  was  aboard  the  Splendid  under  Captain  Richard  Smith,  in  1851, 
and  then  on  the  1854-59  voyage  of  the  Sheffield,  under  Captain  Roys  of 
arctic  whaling  fame.  Subsequently  he  became  master  of  the  bark  Sun¬ 
beam  of  New  Bedford.  George  had  already  become  a  mate  in  1854 
when  he  shipped  in  that  capacity  on  the  Sheffield. 

With  the  two  Barretts  on  the  1854  voyage  of  the  Sheffield  were  two 
other  Cold  Spring  men,  William  McGar  and  Warren  Gardiner;  and 
Manuel  Enos  who  had  only  recently  come  to  Cold  Spring  from  Fayal. 
There  is  a  local  tradition,  highly  credible  in  that  it  comes  through  the 
sons  of  George  Barrett  and  Warren  Gardiner  who  are  living  in  our 
community  today,  that  these  four  men,  with  a  Kanaka  from  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  and  a  Montauk  Indian,  worked  together  as  a  boat  crew 
of  the  Sheffield  and  were  the  heaviest  crew  of  all  time,  none  of  them 
weighing  less  than  225  pounds. 

Captains  West  and  the  two  Mitchells  worked  vessels  from  California 
in  the  years  following  the  war. 

“Big  Manuel”  Enos  became  something  of  a  lengendary  Cold  Spring 
figure.  After  a  stretch  as  mate  on  various  vessels,  he  became  master  of 
the  Java,  of  New  Bedford.  He  then  returned  to  Cold  Spring,  married  a 
local  girl  (Susan  Brush),  built  a  house  on  Main  Street,  and  settled  down. 
But  not  for  long.  He  was  a  whaler;  and  so  he  went  off  again  as  mate  on 
a  New  Bedford  vessel,  to  Chile  —  never  to  return. 

Other  notable  Cold  Spring  whaling  men  were:  John  Lysle,  a  boat- 
steerer  (harpooner)  and  later  a  mate  on  the  Sheffield  and  Alice;  John 
Douglas,  a  boat-steerer  in  several  Cold  Spring  vessels;  and  George  Mahan 
of  the  A  lice,  later  a  coastwise  master. 

The  Cold  Spring  venture  was  an  extraordinary  effort  by  an  entire 
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community.  Cold  Spring  was  a  small  stage  for  the  heroic  figures  who 
trod  its  boards  and  boldly  and  bravely  brought  great  drama  to  the  most 
dramatic  of  all  industries. 

Walter  K.  Earle 

Curator,  Whaling  Museum  Society,  Inc. 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor 


REFERENCE  NOTES 

1.  They  were  the  baleen  (whalebone)  whales  —  humpbacks  and  right  whales  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  sperm  whales.  Their  eating  equipment  was  the  baleen  growing  down 
from  the  roof  of  their  mouths,  and  they  liked  cold  water,  whereas  sperms  had  teeth,  in 
their  lower  jaws,  and  liked  warm  water.  There  were  many  times  more  baleen  whales 
than  sperms.  Baleen  —  “bone”,  for  short,  was  a  hard  fibrous  and  resilient  substance 
used  for  buggy  whips,  corset  stays,  umbrella  ribs  and  the  like.  Blubber  oil  from 
sperms  was  “sperm”,  that  of  all  other  whales  was  called  “whale”.  “Sperm”  brought 
about  twice  the  price  of  “whale.”  Also,  there  was  spermaceti  —  a  “free”  or  flux  form 
of  rich  oil  matter  in  the  heads  of  sperm  whales  which  was  of  special  value. 

2.  Major  Thomas  Jones  was  the  progenitor  in  America  of  the  Jones  family  referred  to  in 
the  article.  For  all  references  to  members  of  that  family,  The  Jones  Family  of  Long 
Island :  John  Henry  Jones  (Tobias  A.  Wright  —  1907). 

3.  Walter  Restored  Jones  was  at  various  times  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  President  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  President  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Underwriters,  and  a  Director  of  New  York  Life  and  Fire 
Insurance  Company. 

4.  The  references  for  this  data  concerning  the  Cold  Spring  vessels  are  original  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  possession  of  the  Whaling  Museum  Society,  Inc.,  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
and  The  History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery,  etc.  Alexander  Starbuck,  1878. 

5.  The  Act  — Laws  of  New  York,  1838.  William  H.  Jones  lived  at  East  Woods,  Syosset. 
He  operated  the  grain  mills  and  also  an  outlet  store  for  their  products  in  New 
York  City. 

R.  M.  Conklin  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  county  judge  and  the  one  time  owner 
of  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now  the  village  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Abner  Chichester’s  family  owned  the  Peace  and  Plenty  Inn,  in  West  Hills. 

Z.  B.  Oakley’s  family  were  farmers,  the  owners  of  the  property  on  the  “Turnpike” 
(Jericho)  still  known  as  Oakley  Farm.  Mr.  Oakley  was  a  merchant  in  New  York  City. 
Henry  “Willets”  was  probably  Henry  Willis,  a  member  of  a  family  long  established 
in  the  Cold  Spring  area. 

Samuel  J.  Underhill,  son  of  Daniel  Underhill,  owned  a  large  and  prosperous  farm  on 
the  Jericho  Turnpike  below  the  Jericho  Hotel.  He  was  also  a  banker  and  for  a  good 
many  years  was  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay. 

Daniel  Rogers’  family  was  long  established  in  the  Cold  Spring  area;  farmers  for  the 
most  part,  and  substantial  property  owners.  He,  himself,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer 
practicing  in  New  York  City.  He  was  lawyer  for  the  “whaling  company.” 

6.  Bill  of  Sale  of  Monmouth  original  document. 
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7.  Whale  vessels,  voyages  and  Captains: 

Tuscarora:  6  voyages  —  Captains  Dennison,  Halsey,  White  (2),  Doane,  Leek. 
Monmouth:  7  voyages  —  Captains  Hedges  (3),  Kelsey,  Ludlow,  Elridge,  Ormsby. 

N.  P.  Talmadge:  4  voyages  —  Captains  Hedges,  Mulford  (2),  Edwards. 

Richmond  2  voyages  —  Captains  Ludlow,  Winters  —  wrecked  July  1846,  in  the  Bering 
Strait. 

Alice:  5  voyages  —  Captains  Smith  (2),  Wooley,  White,  Beebe. 

Sheffield:  3  voyages  —  Captains  White,  Roys,  Green. 

Huntsville:  5  voyages  —  Captains  Howe,  Smith  (3),  Grant. 

Splendid:  5  voyages  —  Captains  Fordham  (2),  Smith  (2),  Peirson. 

Barclay:  1  voyage  —  Captain  Macomber  (chartered). 

Edgar:  1  voyage  —  Captain  S.  B.  Pierson  —  wrecked  June  1855,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

8.  For  example:  the  little  Monmouth  (279  tons)  brought  home  from  a  three  year  voyage 
(1854-57),  345  bbls.  of  sperm,  1,380  bbls.  of  whale  and  11,700  lbs.  of  bone:  and  the 
big  Sheffield  (579  tons),  from  a  three  year  voyage  (1845-48),  200  bbls.  of  sperm, 
4,000  bbls.  of  whale  and  22,000  lbs.  of  bone.  They  were  not  record  breakers  but  they 
were  “greasy”  meaning  very  good  —  for  any  port  or  fleet.  The  Cold  Spring  “top” 
would  have  been,  according  to  Starbuck’s  figures,  the  voyage  of  the  Huntsville 
(1847-49)  with  4,200  bbls.  of  whale  and  50,000  lbs.  of  bone.  However,  there  is  an 
original  record  of  interest  on  their  voyage,  which  has  been  seen  through  the  kindness 
of  Miss  Helen  Titus.  It  is  an  entry  written  by  Helen  Rogers  (Titus)  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  reading: 

“The  Huntsville  arrived  April  21  with  4,200  barrels  of  oil,  20,000  lbs.  of  bone  to 
John  H.  Jones,  $40,000  of  gold  dust  for  Boston,  having  in  18  months  made  the  greatest 
voyage  on  record.”  Mrs.  Titus  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Rogers;  and  lived  at  the 
“Vineyard,”  Main  and  Spring  Streets,  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  The  arrival  of  a  whale 
ship  must  have  been  a  most  important  event. 

Prices  ranged  considerably,  but  generally  upward  until  some  little  time  after  the  war. 
The  following  prices,  at  New  Bedford,  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Spears: 

1835  —  Sperm,  $0.84  per  gal.;  whale  about  $0.40;  bone  $0.21  per  lb. 

1845  —  Sperm,  $0.90  per  gal.;  whale  about  $0.40;  bone  $0.33  per  lb. 

1855  — Sperm,  $1.77  per  gal.;  whale  about  $0.75;  bone  $0.40  per  lb. 

The  unit  measure  of  oil  was  the  barrel  —  31!4  gallons. 
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The  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Swans 

The  swans  on  the  lakes  make  a  pretty  sight 
(Domestic  serenity  is  always  delight) 

The  casual  passer-by  doesn’t  know 

The  months  of  training  which  made  this  so  — 

How  the  swan  and  his  mate  with  daily  care 
(Each  parent  taking  turn  and  share) 

Trained  their  young  in  a  way  of  life 
Which  makes  for  harmony  without  strife 
And  those  of  us  who  have  watched  them,  may 
Wish  we  had  managed  our  brood  that  way. 

Gertrude  C.  Crossman 
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Chapter  7 

Right  of  Way  to  Nowhere 


“Thee  for  my  recitative, 

“Thee  in  the  driving  storm  even  as  now,  the  snow,  the  winter-day  declining, 
“Thee  in  thy  panoply,  thy  measured  dual  throbbing  and  thy  beat  convulsive, 
“Thy  black  cylindric  body,  golden  brass  and  silvery  steel, 

“Thy  ponderous  side-bars,  parallel  and  connecting  rods,  gyrating, 
shuttling  at  thy  sides, 

“Thy  metrical,  now  swelling  pants  and  roar,  now  tapering  in  the  distance, 

“Thy  great  protruding  head-light  fixed  in  front, 

“Thy  long,  pale,  floating  vapor-pennants,  tinged  with  delicate  purple, 

“The  dense  and  murky  clouds  out-belching  from  thy  smoke-stack, 

“Thy  knitted  frame,  thy  springs  and  valves,  the  tremulous  twinkle  of  thy  wheels, 
“Thy  train  of  cars  behind,  obedient,  merrily  following, 

“Through  gale  or  calm,  now  swift,  now  slack,  yet  steadily  careering, 

“Type  of  the  modern-emblem  of  motion  and  power-pulse  of  the  continent .  . 

—  Walt  Whitman,  from  Leaves  of  Grass 


trange  mounds  —  improbable  ditches  —  paths  that  seem  oddly  straight 
and  level  in  spite  of  the  fallen  tree  trunks  and  the  lush  undergrowth  of 
brambles  and  laurel  —  these  are  familiar  to  an  older  generation  of  Cold 
Spring  Harborites  who  have  taken  their  Sunday  walks  and  picnics  among 
them.  Perhaps  even  some  of  the  newer  settlers  and  younger  explorers  of 
the  community  may  have  noticed  these  phenomena  from  their  speeding 
cars,  driving  along  the  Harbor  Road  by  the  mill  ponds,  crossing  through 
Velsor-Stillwell  Road  or  racing  for  the  station  on  the  Syosset  highway. 
Commuters,  in  the  cold  dawn  of  a  Long  Island  winter,  when  the  snow 


blanketing  fields  and  woodlands  sometimes  helps  to  accentuate  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  terrain,  may  have  speculated  on  the  origins  and  purposes  of 
these  contours  obviously  dating  from  ancient  times  —  ancient,  at  least, 
by  Long  Island  standards  where  entire  towns  spring  from  the  soil  almost 
overnight. 

Could  these  be  freaks  of  the  terminal  moraine  from  glacial  times? 
Could  they  be  burial  mounds  of  some  long-forgotten  primitive  tribesmen? 
Defenses  erected  by  colonials  against  the  Indians  or  Redcoats?  Dry 
canals?  Or  excavations  by  hopeful  miners  or  seekers  after  buried  pirate 
treasure? 

Each  theory  can  be  dismissed.  The  earthworks  fall  into  no  logical 
pattern  that  would  fit  any  of  these  romantic  notions.  Old  maps  and  legal 
documents  provide  the  answer:  the  diggings  are  the  remains  of  a  railroad 
bed,  a  never  completed,  century-old  ambition  and  civic  project  conceived 
on  June  28,  1851,  in  the  passing  of  a  special  enabling  act  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  and  achieving  corporate  birth  with  the  filing  of  its 
Articles  of  Association  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  November  7,  1853. 

“First:  —  The  name  of  the  company  shall  be  ‘The  Hicksville  and 
Cold  Spring  Branch  Railroad  Company’,  and  the  number  of  years  the 
same  is  to  continue  is  one  hundred.” 

So  read  the  Articles.  Had  the  infant  survived  beyond  its  childhood, 
its  time  would  have  run  out  this  year  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Huntington 
Township.  Its  parents  —  mainly  citizens  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and 
vicinity  —  originally  dreamed  that  it  would  be  a  6V2  mile  baby  and  named 
it  after  the  two  villages  which  it  was  expected  to  connect.  Later  they 
surveyed  the  route  more  carefully  and  amended  their  estimates  to  make 
it  nine  miles  long.  There  were  even  those  who  thought  that  some  day  it 
might  grow  to  reach  all  the  way  through  the  center  of  Huntington  and 
on  to  the  harbor  of  Northport,  following  closely  what  is  now  the  State 
Highway  25-A.  But  primarily  it  was  visualized  as  a  turn-out  and  branch 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  “near  the  public  house 
kept  by  Henry  Powell”  at  Hicksville  and  “the  village  of  Cold  Spring  at 
the  margin  of  the  water  forming  the  harbor  of  Cold  Spring  or  as  near 
thereto  and  as  far  towards  forming  a  connection  with  vessels  navigating 
such  harbor  as  shall  be  practicable.”  It  was  an  age  of  maritime  activity, 
eastward  and  westward  expansion,  and  great  speculation  in  that  new 
form  of  transportation,  the  steam  railroads,  many  of  which  carried  in 
their  charter  titles  the  phrases  “and  Western”  or  “and  Pacific.”  The 
H.  &  C.S.B.  was  modest  in  its  aspirations. 
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Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  background  of  railroading  on  Long 
Island:  the  Brooklyn  &  Jamaica  Railroad  had  been  chartered  in  1832 
and  two  years  later  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  came  into  being  with  the 
intention  of  acquiring  its  predecessor  and  continuing  the  construction  on 
to  Greenport  in  order  to  provide,  via  steamer  connections  to  Stonington 
and  the  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad,  a  through  route  to  the  Bay  State. 
No  one  then  thought  it  possible  ever  to  span  the  interior  mountains  of 
Connecticut  or  successfully  bridge  its  rivers,  bays  and  indentations  along 
the  Sound.  Trains  operated  to  Jamaica  by  1836,  and  a  year  later  to 
Hicksville.  Financial  panic  brought  a  lull  and  then  the  L.I.R.R.  built 
through  to  Greenport  by  1844.  Boston  was  now  only  10  hours  away 
from  New  York  and  the  L.I.R.R.  enjoyed  prosperity  with  its  fast  route. 
This  lasted  for  five  or  six  years,  until  the  several  local  railroads  on  the 
mainland  became  linked  together  and  began  to  offer  a  faster  and  better 
service  in  competition.  The  L.I.R.R.  fell  on  hard  times  and  was  forced 
to  look  for  new  ways  to  develop  traffic  in  its  own  territory,  a  situation 
which  suggested  the  need  for  feeder  lines  to  be  built  with  the  capital 
of  others. 

This,  then,  was  the  incentive  in  1851  for  John  H.  Jones,  his  brothers 
Walter  R.  and  Charles  H.,  his  son  John  D.,  his  son-in-law  Charles  B. 
Moore,  and  his  cousins  Thomas  F.  Youngs  and  William  Hewlett  to  form 
a  new  company  to  put  Cold  Spring  Harbor  on  the  railroad  map.  The 
plan  was  that  they,  with  their  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors,  as  owners 
of  most  of  the  intervening  farm  lands  and  the  principal  industries  of  the 
area,  would  build  a  right-of-way,  leaving  to  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
the  payment  of  taxes,  furnishing  of  iron  for  the  rails  and  operation  of 
cars  and  locomotives  over  the  route.  It  was  provided  that  any  differences 
of  opinion  which  might  later  arise  over  the  division  of  earnings,  costs  of 
maintenance  and  repairs,  or  such,  would  be  arbitrated,  and  it  was  also 
provided  that  the  L.I.R.R.  might,  if  it  wished,  buy  out  all  or  any  part  of 
the  H.  &  C.S.B.R.R.  at  some  future  time,  provision  being  made  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  by  the  L.I.R.R.  to  cover  such  contingency. 

“One  hundred  years”  —  longevity  is  not  the  only  ambition  in  which 
the  H.  &  C.S.B.  fell  short.  The  line  was  to  be  nine  miles  (four  were 
actually  built);  and  its  capitalization  was  authorized  to  be  $200,000 
(only  $28,850  was  raised).  Shares  of  stock  were  issued  at  $50  each  and 
some  3 1  public  spirited  men  and  women  subscribed  for  greater  or  lesser 
amounts.  John  H.  and  Walter  R.  Jones  each  took  100  shares  and  thereby 
became  the  largest  holders.  But  among  the  others  who  signed  up  for  five, 
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ten  or  twenty  shares  we  find  many  representative  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
and  Oyster  Bay  family  names,  plus  a  few  listed  as  New  Yorkers  but  no 
doubt  having  at  least  some  seasonal  associations  here  —  Youngs,  Hewlett, 
Townsend,  Robbins,  Willis,  Willets,  Hale,  Morris,  Chichester,  Rulon, 
Suydam,  and  of  course  Jones.  Quite  logically,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
enterprise,  John  H.  Jones,  was  named  as  President  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death. 

By  the  spring  of  1854,  when  the  return  of  warm  weather  thawed  the 
ground  and  permitted  easy  spade  and  shovel  work,  teams  of  horses  were 
gathered  from  the  farms  and  workmen  coaxed  from  the  comforts  of 
Powell’s  Pub,  and  the  great  task  of  earth-moving  and  track  laying  began. 
Northward  from  the  divide  at  Hicksville  the  land  lies  comparatively  level, 
so  the  work  progressed  rapidly.  Ties  could  be  cut  from  local  trees,  gravel 
ballast  lay  handy,  and  the  iron  rails  weighed  only  56  pounds  to  the  yard 
(little  more  than  half  the  weight  in  use  today)  which  made  it  possible  to 
lift  them  into  position  readily  with  manpower  and  little  need  for  elaborate 
machinery.  The  gage,  then  as  now,  was  4  feet  8V2  inches,  “standard” 
throughout  the  nation.  By  July  3rd  —  in  time  for  proper  celebration  on 
Independence  Day  —  the  tracks  had  advanced  four  and  one-fifth  miles  to 
reach  the  crossroads  hamlet  of  Sy osset.  It  was  a  great  occasion! 

The  Hicksville  &  Cold  Spring  Branch  Railroad  now  paused  to  catch 
its  breath.  Sy  osset  had  become  a  railhead  and  a  gathering  place  for 
wagons  and  carriages  from  as  far  away  as  Northport  and  Oyster  Bay 
(where  no  trains  were  to  reach  the  shore  until  35  years  later).  Whereas 
it  had  formerly  been  a  full  day’s  journey  over  muddy  roads  by  post-chaise 
from  New  York  to  the  North  Shore  seaports,  or  at  best  a  five  hour  trip 
out  the  East  River  and  Sound  by  steam  packet,  the  trains  of  this  era 
could  make  the  run  from  Brooklyn  to  Hicksville  in  90  minutes  and  the 
connection  to  Sy  osset  took  little  more.  Stage  lines  met  the  trains  and 
could  convey  passengers  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor  in  less  than  an  hour’s 
additional  time.  It  was  possible  to  foresee  the  day  when  the  village’s  700 
inhabitants  would  be  only  two  hours’  time  removed  from  the  metropolis. 

Daily  commuting  as  we  know  it  today  did  not  exist,  but  commutation 
fares  did.  As  far  back  as  1842  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  had  offered 
yearly  tickets  from  Hicksville  costing  only  $80  (six  months’  rides  for 
$60),  and  by  August  16,  1853,  had  decided  on  an  inducement  to  en¬ 
courage  the  shipping  of  freight,  then  as  now  the  profitable  side  of  trans¬ 
portation.  A  man  in  business  on  the  Island,  having  need  to  travel  on 
occasion  to  the  City,  could  buy  his  commutation  ticket  at  the  prevailing 
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Railroad  train  at  Port  Jefferson  station  about  1880  from  the  Brainard  collection. 
Courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


rate.  If  the  firm  did  $300  or  more  worth  of  freight  business  in  a  year, 
his  partner  could  buy  a  second  ticket  at  half  rate.  And  if  the  firm  paid 
$800  in  freight  charges  each  12  months,  then  all  the  partners  could  ride 
on  the  one  ticket,  “subject  to  forfeiture  if  abused.”  Five  years  later  the 
inducements  to  commute  became  even  more  attractive:  the  head  of  any 
family  buying  land  and  building  a  house  along  the  railroad  lines  could 
travel  free  —  and  furthermore  have  free  transportation  for  all  of  his 
building  materials!  (The  offer  terminated  in  1859). 

The  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Railroad  Statistics  in  June  of 
1855  took  a  look  at  the  H.  &  C.S.B.  and  noted  that  as  of  this  date  some 
$44,779.41  had  been  spent  on  the  road  and  its  equipment,  itemized  as 


follows : 

For  graduation  and  masonry .  $  6,690.48 

For  superstructure,  including  iron, 

one  engine-and-carhouse .  33,921.95 

For  machinery  and  fixtures .  660.03 

For  land,  land  drawings  and  fences .  2,901.76 

For  engineering  and  agencies .  605.19 


This  had  been  paid  out  of  the  capital  funds  plus  a  funded  debt  of 
some  $13,426  (at  7  percent  interest)  and  a  floating  debt  of  another 
$7,082.  The  line  so  far  had  cost  only  about  $11,000  per  mile  to  con¬ 
struct,  which  one  interested  historian  has  observed  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  $30,000  to  $50,000  per  mile  which  it  had  already  cost  the 
L.I.R.R.  to  reach  Greenport. 

After  successfully  reaching  Syosset,  the  H.  &  C.S.B.  decided  to  try 
for  its  goal  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Under  John  H.  Jones’  supervision, 
and  with  the  going  getting  rougher  by  the  rod,  the  grading  continued  on 
for  another  three  or  four  miles  across  the  fields,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  Syosset-Cold  Spring  Harbor  Road,  slicing  through  the  woodlands, 
emerging  near  the  intersection  of  White  Oak  Tree  Road,  turning  east 
through  what  are  now  gladiola  farms,  past  the  site  of  the  old  Van  Velsor 
farm  where  Walt  Whitman  had  visited  his  grandmother  as  a  youth  and 
possibly  dreamed  his  poem  about  the  railroads,  on  to  the  head  of  the 
series  of  mill  ponds  which  form  the  boundary  between  what  were  then 
Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties,  down  the  western  banks  to  the  spot  where 
it  suddenly  ended  in  a  gravel  pit  at  the  foot  of  the  second  lake  near  the 
site  of  the  old  mill  dam  and  its  water  wheel  that  served  Cold  Spring’s 
woolens  factory. 
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It  was  to  have  been  a  single  track  railroad  with  easy  curves  and  a 
slowly  descending  gradient  to  the  water’s  edge  and  the  wharves.  It  might 
have  crossed  the  county  line  near  St.  John’s  Church,  but  more  probably 
by  the  woolen  mill,  had  it  continued.  In  places  its  cuts  were  20  to  30 
feet  below  the  crests  of  the  small  hills  through  which  it  passed,  and  else¬ 
where  it  required  fills  of  30  to  40  feet  above  the  gullies.  Not  much  remains 
to  be  seen  of  this  now  near  Syosset  —  the  embankments  once  distinctly 
marking  the  route  through  the  potato  fields  were  within  the  past  year 
bulldozed  up  to  make  way  for  a  crop  of  ranch  houses,  so-called.  But 
substantial  traces  of  these  old  scars  remain  at  other  places  as  a  monument 
to  disappointed  enterprise. 

What  happened?  Why  did  the  construction  stop?  Why  did  not  Walt 
Whitman’s  “modern-emblem  of  motion  and  power-pulse  of  the  continent” 
ever  succeed  in  rolling  through  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor? 

The  historians  differ.  The  Long  Island  Rail  Road’s  version  merely 
tells  us  that  “after  the  line  had  been  graded,  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
members  of  the  Jones  family  and  the  L.I.R.R.  as  to  the  exact  location  of 
the  terminal.  As  the  parties  could  not  agree,  the  railroad  finally  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  altogether,  and  when  the  road  was  extended  to  Northport 
the  route  taken  was  a  more  inland  one,  leaving  Cold  Spring  to  the  North.” 

The  Jones  family  version  puts  it  this  way:  “The  work  of  extension 
was  commenced  under  [John  H.  Jones’]  superintendence,  but  he  died 
[December  20,  1859],  and  war  prices  occurred,  and  about  1863,  after 
his  death,  the  L.I.R.R.  Co.  professed  to  elect  to  purchase  and  pay  the 
cost  in  greenbacks  (then  worth  much  less  than  the  money  by  which  the 
branch  road  had  been  built);  when  this  was  ready  to  be  accepted  and 
deed  executed  the  L.I.R.R.  Co.  made  objections  and  tried  to  keep  the 
road  without  paying  either  the  purchase  money  or  the  rent  for  its  use. 
.  .  .  After  a  sharp  litigation,  this  plan  failed,  and  its  officers  paid  principal 
and  interest  and  costs,  and,  building  a  continuance  of  the  branch  road 
less  convenient  for  Cold  Spring,  borrowing  funds  by  bonds  payable  ahead 
when  money  would  be  more  valuable,  it  succeeded  in  making  a  much 
more  costly  road  and  in  crowding  aside  from  public  view  the  injustice 
committed.” 

Somewhere  between  these  two  explanations  probably  lies  the  truth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  the  deaths  of  John  H.  Jones  and  his 
brother  Walter  R.  Jones  (1855)  enthusiasm  for  the  project  waned.  Labor 
and  materials  became  scarce  and  expensive  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
importance  of  the  harbor  as  a  whaling  and  trading  port  had  by  then 
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declined.  There  probably  had  also  been  some  engineering  difficulties: 
with  heavier  cars  and  locomotives  coming  into  use,  the  projected  up-hill- 
and-down-dale  route  to  Northport  which  appears  on  maps  of  this  time 
would  not  have  been  economical  to  construct  or  to  operate. 

At  any  rate,  the  L.I.R.R.  reached  eastward  to  Northport  from  Syosset 
along  its  present  interior  route,  opening  this  stretch  for  service  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1867.  It  was  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution,  with  its  kinks  and 
twists  through  the  Cold  Spring  Hills,  and  in  later  years  the  Long  Island 
acquired  land  for  a  more  direct  right-of-way  which,  unfortunately,  it 
likewise  never  succeeded  in  building  for  financial  reasons  plus  the  fact 
that  it  would  have  sliced  directly  through  the  middle  of  Otto  Kahn’s 
estate.  The  original  Cold  Spring  Harbor  frame  station  was  replaced  with 
a  fine  new  brick  and  concrete  structure  in  1948. 

In  June  1870  the  Smithtown  &  Port  Jefferson  Railroad  had  been 
formed  to  extend  the  tracks  from  Northport  Junction  and  in  the  summer 
of  1873  it  opened  for  service  under  lease  to  the  L.I.R.R.,  later  merging 
in  1892  with  the  North  Shore  Branch  which  took  the  line  on  to  a  final 
terminus  at  Wading  River  by  1895,  an  extension  which  proved  overly 
optimistic  and  was  discontinued  in  1938. 

To  Cold  Spring  Harborites  it  had  become  obvious  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  that  capital  could  be  more  profitably  invested  in  rail¬ 
roads  elsewhere,  and  that  the  village  proper  would  never  enjoy  the  sight 
of  a  locomotive’s  “black  cylindric  body,  golden  brass  and  silvery  steel.” 
In  March  of  1869  J.  C.  Totten,  operator  of  the  stages  and  livery  service, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Holmes,  a  ship’s  carpenter,  “Since  you  left  there  has 
been  great  times  here,  school  house,  building  lots,  and  steam  boat  —  the 
‘D.  R.  Martin’  —  will  run  from  the  Cold  Spring  dock  .  .  .  now  Huntington 
roars,  I  roar  and  all  hands  roar.  Steam  boat  looks  to  me  as  if  Rail  Road 
is  not  on  us  now.  North  Shore  Railroad  is  all  the  talk  and  new  County 
(Nassau)  is  a  great  time,  the  Court  House  to  be  in  Hicksville;  they  quarrel 
about  the  location.” 

Totten  was  wrong  about  the  Court  House:  it  went  to  Mineola.  But 
he  was  dead  right  in  saying  that  the  H.  &  C.S.B.R.R.  “is  not  on  us  now.” 
The  corporate  property,  rights  and  franchises  of  this  little  investment 
were  sold  and  conveyed  to  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  in  December  1870 
and  the  control  passed  out  of  local  hands,  losing  its  identity  among  the 
39  railroads  which  by  merger,  consolidation  and  lease  make  up  the 
L.I.R.R.  of  today. 

The  Hicksville  &  Cold  Spring  Branch  is  now  only  a  fading  memory 
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as  its  unfinished  remains  disappear  slowly  back  into  the  jungles  of  wood¬ 
land  growth  and  are  leveled  off  to  make  way  for  low-cost  housing.  But 
for  a  brief  moment  let  those  of  us  who  ride  the  present  Diesel  trains  from 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  station  through  Syosset  and  over  the  old  route  to 
Hicksville  imagine  that  our  usual  mode  of  transportation  is  by  horse  and 
buggy.  Then  read  from  a  promotional  brochure  this  glowing  description 
of  the  line  written  in  1884,  in  the  Golden  Age  of  railroading: 

“The  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  with  prompt¬ 
ness,  speed  and  comfort  are  equal  to  those  of  any  railroad  in  the  country. 
During  the  season  frequent  trains  will  be  run  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  an 
hour,  making  it  feasible  and  agreeable  for  a  business  man  to  be  at  his 
countinghouse  in  town  during  the  day,  and  to  reach  his  summer  home 
before  nightfall.  Large  expenditures  have  been  made  to  perfect  an  equip¬ 
ment  of  rolling  stock,  road-bed  and  rails  equal  to  that  of  any  road  running 
out  of  New  York.  The  celebrated  Woodruff  parlor-coaches  are  attached 
to  all  express  trains.  They  provide  the  very  acme  of  comfort.  Each  coach 
moves  upon  carefully  adjusted  trucks,  insuring  noiseless  and  gentle  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  cars  are  appointed  handsomely,  conveniently,  and  so  as  to 
give  the  utmost  comfort.  Perfect  ventilation  is  secured  without  draughts, 
and  even  in  the  warmest  weather  the  cars  are  delightfully  cool.  There  is 
no  car,  no  matter  what  its  name  or  fame,  that  excels  in  any  particular 
any  of  these  Woodruff  coaches,  which  are  new  and  replete  with  every 
invention  designed  to  make  railroad  riding  luxurious.” 

It  must  have  been  in  just  such  a  car  that  old  Sarah  Bunce,  according 
to  Village  legend,  made  her  famous  first  journey  to  the  City  in  the  early 
1880’s.  In  black  dress  and  lace  bonnet,  her  cheeks  apple  red  with  the 
salty  air  and  her  hands  laden  with  baskets  of  sweetmeats  and  country 
produce,  this  dear  little  lady  had  faced  with  trepidation  her  long-planned 
visit  to  her  grandson.  But  once  aboard  the  Limited  she  had  been  so  taken 
by  the  plush  elegance  of  the  cars  that  she  thought  for  a  moment  she  was 
visiting  in  someone’s  private  parlor.  She  bowed  and  nodded  to  all  her 
fellow  passengers,  and  upon  arrival  at  the  City  depot  arose  to  shake  hands 
with  all  about  her,  saying  “Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen!” 
Whereupon  every  man  in  the  car  also  rose  to  his  feet  and  bowed. 

Eugene  Du  Bois 
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Chapter  8 

Disaster  at  the  Grove 


isaster  in  a  peculiar  and  terrifying  form  struck  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  one  sultry  August  afternoon  in  1891.  The  setting  for  the  tragedy 
was  the  Wawepek  Picnic  Grove  which,  with  its  neighboring  groves, 
Columbia  at  the  Lloyd’s  Neck  Causeway  and  Laurelton  across  the  har¬ 
bor,  was  a  rendezvous  for  a  period  of  twenty  or  more  years  of  steamboat 
and  barge  loads  of  happy  excursionists  from  the  city  —  the  place  for  the 
annual  outing  of  all  manner  of  fraternal,  philanthropic,  religious  and 
social  groups  and  the  source  of  gainful  employment  for  village  people 
catering  to  this  summertime  invasion.  In  this  particular  tragedy,  how¬ 
ever,  the  village  played  the  role  of  Good  Samaritan  and  the  picnicking 
guests  were  the  victims.  It  was  an  event  that  made  headlines  in  local 
and  metropolitan  newspapers  and  brought  their  reporters  hurrying  out 
to  the  scene.  It  was  an  occasion  when  gaiety  was  highlighted  by  horror 
and  it  marred  that  happy  era  when  Cold  Spring  Harbor  was  both  a  popu¬ 
lar  and  a  fashionable  resort. 

The  natural  beauty  of  this  region  is  its  greatest  asset.  Here  we  have 
a  wide-mouthed  harbor,  deep-channeled  and  broad  in  expanse,  narrow¬ 
ing  at  its  head  where  it  receives  the  spill  of  a  chain  of  fresh  water  ponds. 
The  wooded  shores  slope  back  from  miles  of  pleasant  beaches.  With  the 
eastward  expansion  of  the  railroad  in  the  seventies  and  the  rapid  build-up 
of  boating  on  the  Sound,  all  the  beauty  of  this  tranquil  spot  became  avail¬ 
able  to  city  visitors  by  a  pleasant  two-hour  sail  or  a  less  pleasant  but  a 
bit  quicker  trip  by  train  and  stage.  For  many  years  a  succession  of  small 
steamboats,  the  Croton,  the  Idlewild,  the  Shadyside,  the  Sagamore  and 
others,  sailed  thrice-weekly,  often  daily,  to  and  from  the  local  docks; 
Eagle,  Laurelton,  Lloyds  Neck,  carrying  freight,  farm  produce  and  pas- 
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sengers,  the  31st  Street  pier  their  New  York  terminal.  Local  captains, 
as  numerous  as  Kentucky  Colonels,  ran  sloops  and  schooners  in  coastal 
trading,  or  swarmed  the  waterfront  with  smaller  sailing  craft  and  naphtha 
launches  for  their  own  concerns  or  for  hire.  Like  Sag  Harbor,  this  was 
a  port  of  entry  with  a  customs  officer  for  many  years  following  the 
whaling  era. 

This  harbor  scene  of  bygone  boating  was  further  enlivened  during  the 
eighties  and  nineties  by  the  visits  of  the  popular  excursion  boats  of  that 
period  to  its  three  public  groves.  Day  after  summer  day,  season  after 
season,  large  two-  or  three-decked,  side  wheeler  steamboats,  towing  usu¬ 
ally  one  or  more  awninged  barges,  plied  up  and  down  the  Sound  bringing 
crowds  of  excursionists  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  seashore  and  countryside 
at  small  cost.  Cold  Spring  items  in  old  files  of  the  weekly  Long  Islander 
reveal  the  size  and  nature  of  these  groups  of  visitors-for-a-day.  “The 
Sunday  School  of  the  Bedford  Avenue  Methodist  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
numbering  about  1,200,  came  up  on  one  of  the  Iron  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany’s  boats  to  Laurelton  last  Thursday.”  And,  “a  picnic  is  expected  to 
Laurelton  Grove  on  the  31st  with  3,300  people,  the  largest  of  the  sea¬ 
son.”  But  in  another  season  this  was  topped  by  “a  steamboat,  three 
barges  and  a  tug,  all  loaded,  about  4,500  in  all.”  Excepting  local  Sunday 
School  groups  that  could  reach  the  grove  by  stage  and  carry-all,  the  Iron 
Pier  Steamboat  Company  served  all  Laurelton  excursions,  managing  the 
grove  and  providing  the  recreational  facilities  of  bath  houses,  benches, 
and  tables,  swings,  carousel  and  a  dance  pavilion  where  the  cotillion 
bands  and  stringed  quartettes  that  played  for  the  shipboard  dancing,  con¬ 
tinued  their  programs  of  polkas,  gavottes,  mazurkas,  galops,  landers, 
quadrilles  and  waltzes  during  the  hours  at  the  grove.  Food  and  soft 
drink  concessions  were  let  to  local  bidders. 

Wawepek,  now  the  Burrwood  Beach,  and  Columbia,  although  locally 
managed,  the  former  by  George  Dennison,  the  latter  by  George  Van 
Ausdal,  provided  much  the  same  facilities  and  were  equally  popular 
and  well-booked  by  other  excursion  agencies.  Here,  as  to  Laurelton, 
came  G.  A.  R.,  German  singing  societies,  Chautauqua  groups  and  almost 
daily  during  the  month  of  June  Sunday  School  picnics  from  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan  churches.  Across  the  Sound  to  Wawepek  came  “Dan¬ 
bury  Hatters”  on  a  moonlight  sail  enjoying  Japanese  fireworks  at  the 
grove.  Political  ends  were  served  by  these  outings.  “The  Steamboat 
Sirius  brought  the  Anawanda  Club  of  Tammany  Hall  to  the  grove  last 
week  and  the  outing  resembled  a  Sunday  School  picnic.  They  all  patron- 
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ized  the  cold  water  tap.”  But  perhaps  the  oddest  of  these  excursions  is 
noted  thus:  “Mott  Street  must  have  been  quite  empty  Tuesday  when  an 
excursion  of  600  Chinamen  was  brought  up  to  Laurelton.” 

Gay  and  exciting  it  must  have  been  to  see  these  pleasure  boats  steam 
up  the  harbor,  flags  and  bunting  aflutter,  bands  playing,  happy  people 
dancing  on  deck  or  crowding  the  rail  while  grove  attendants  shouted  a 
welcome,  shouted  orders,  grabbed  for  the  steamer’s  ropes  to  make  her 
fast.  And  after  a  day  of  pleasant  pastimes  at  the  grove  there  was  no 
bumper-to-bumper  jerking  homeward  on  a  crowded  parkway  but  a 
peaceful  sail,  relaxed  on  a  camp  chair,  enjoying  a  salty  breeze. 

On  that  fateful  August  day  in  1891,  the  Steamboat  Crystal  Stream 
of  the  Myers  Transportation  Co.,  with  the  double-decked  barge  Repub¬ 
lic  lashed  to  her  side,  had  brought  up  a  large  party  to  Wawepek  Grove. 
The  weather  was  hot  and  sultry,  no  air  stirred  and  the  surface  of  sound 
and  harbor  was  glassy  calm.  Even  on  the  boat  and  in  the  shade  of  the 
grove  the  heat  and  humidity  were  uncomfortable,  but  glad  to  escape  the 
city  on  such  a  day,  the  picnickers  went  about  enjoying  the  attractions 
of  the  grove  as  usual.  The  sun  shone  but  over  on  the  Connecticut  shore 
the  haze  thickened  and  darkened  as  the  day  wore  on  and  by  mid¬ 
afternoon  there  were  occasional  grumbles  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  heat 
lightning.  It  all  happened  so  quickly.  One  moment  the  sun  was  out, 
bathers  were  splashing  about,  couples  were  dancing  in  the  pavilion,  fam¬ 
ily  groups  were  posing  for  the  tin-type  man,  supping  clam  chowder  in  the 
restaurant,  strolling  about  the  grounds,  buying  pond  lilies,  peddled  by 
local  boys,  or  just  lolling  under  the  trees.  The  next  moment  the  sun  had 
gone  under  dark  clouds  rolling  rapidly  up  from  the  northwest,  a  few 
warning  raindrops  fell  and  there  was  the  sound  of  rising  wind  in  the 
woods  at  the  rear.  Lunch  baskets  were  hastily  crammed  shut,  bathers 
waded  in  to  shore,  mothers  pulled  small  children  away  from  the  delights 
of  sand  castles,  the  dance  ended  abruptly  and  the  musicians  packed  their 
instruments  and  all,  with  one  accord,  hurried  aboard  the  steamer  and 
barge.  The  grove  gave  little  shelter  to  the  rain  now  coming  down  in 
earnest.  Thunder  crashed  around  and  above  and  the  glare  of  lightning 
was  made  more  frightening  by  the  sudden  gloom.  More  ominous  than 
this  was  the  wind  that  blew  with  increasing  force  up  the  harbor,  piling 
the  waves  before  it.  The  barge  lay  unprotected  on  the  steamboat’s  port, 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  gale  which,  sucking  under  the  flapping 
side  awnings  that  had  been  hastily  lowered,  forced  the  upper  deck  loose 
from  its  supports  and  smashed  it,  with  its  occupants,  down  upon  the 
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wretched  people  huddled  below.  The  terrifying  cracking,  splintering, 
crashing  sound  like  the  noise  of  the  fall  of  a  huge  forest  tree,  was  heard 
by  those  on  shore  above  the  tumult  of  the  storm.  This  must  have  been 
the  climax  of  the  storm  because  as  the  horrified  crew  and  passengers  on 
the  steamer  and  the  people  in  the  grove  began  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
catastrophe,  the  wind  dropped,  the  thunder  rumbled  off  into  the  distance 
leaving  only  the  steady  rain  to  hamper  the  work  of  rescue.  The  steam¬ 
boat  set  up  a  mournful  hooting  while  grove  attendants  raced  up  the  shore 
road  to  summon  help  and  soon  throngs  of  villagers  were  hurrying  to  the 
scene.  The  village  doctor  called  for  volunteers  in  his  grim  task  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  mangled  victims  as  they  were  brought  out  from  the  wreckage 
and  laid  in  rows  on  the  long  dock  and  many  men  responded.  Stages  and 
farm  wagons  were  brought  in  to  transport  the  wounded  and  householders 
along  the  shore  road  opened  their  doors  for  as  many  as  they  had  room. 
At  the  Glenada  Hotel,  forty  cots  were  set  up  in  the  bowling  alleys.  After 
Dr.  Overton  had  done  all  he  could  at  the  grove,  he  worked  far  into  the 
night  visiting  from  place  to  place  to  examine  and  treat  the  hundreds  of 
injured.  Many  were  in  a  critical  condition  although  only  twelve  had 
been  killed  outright,  among  them  the  pilot  of  the  barge,  and  most  pitiful 
sight,  a  young  mother  clasping  the  lifeless  form  of  her  baby  girl. 

The  steamer  and  crew  were  detained  by  coroner’s  order  for  a  hearing 
next  day  while  the  uninjured  passengers  thus  stranded  were  taken  by 
boat  and  stage  to  the  Oyster  Bay  Station  where  a  special  train  was  made 
up  to  return  them  to  the  city.  At  the  terminal,  newspaper  reporters  wit¬ 
nessed  harrowing  scenes  as  relatives  and  friends  sought  vainly  for  those 
who  did  not  return. 

Tragic  as  this  incident  was,  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  upon 
the  popularity  of  groves  and  excursions.  Two  years  later  the  ill-fated 
barge  Republic  had  been  rebuilt  and  was  again,  under  the  new  name  of 
Columbia,  visiting  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  and  the  groves  continued  in 
successful  operation  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Equally  successful  in  the  summer  time  activity  which  brought  this 
quiet  village  back  to  prosperity  after  the  collapse  of  the  whaling  industry 
were  the  resort  hotels  and  numerous  large  and  small  boarding  houses 
that  flourished  during  these  decades.  Adjacent  to  the  grove  and  sharing 
the  same  beach  and  dock  stood  Laurelton  Hall,  built  by  the  enterprising 
Dr.  O.  L.  Jones,  impressive  in  its  size  and  three  stories  crowned  by  a 
mansard  roof.  As  early  as  1875  the  hotel  was  filling  its  rooms  and 
veranda  rocking  chairs  to  capacity.  A  few  years  later,  its  current  man- 
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Columbia  Grove,  one  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor’s  picnic  groves,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  causeway  at  Lloyd’s  Neck.  From  a  lithograph  by  Edward  Lange,  1880,  courtesy 
of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Fire  Department. 


agers,  the  Gerards,  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  village  side  of 
the  harbor  and  there  on  the  site  of  Glenada  Castle,  a  remarkable  man¬ 
sion  built  in  1853  by  the  artist,  Banvard,  was  erected  a  huge  sprawling 
structure  attached  to  one  wing  of  the  old  castle  which  the  Gerards  re¬ 
tained  as  living  quarters,  razing  the  rest.  “Verandas  open  off  all  three 
guest  stories,”  states  the  prospectus,  “so  that  invalids  and  indisposed 
guests  may  enjoy  cooling  breezes  and  view  the  surrounding  country  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  hotel.”  Continues  the  description,  “the  hotel  is  on  high 
ground  surrounded  by  acres  of  woodland  and  well-kept  shady  lawns  slop¬ 
ing  gradually  to  the  water’s  edge.”  Here  a  salt  marsh  had  been  changed 
into  a  park-like  area,  a  two-story  casino  built  (still  in  use  by  the  Beach 
Club),  lawns  and  tennis  courts  laid  out  and  on  the  north  end  a  long 
narrow  building  put  up  which  was  known  as  the  Bachelor’s  Annex,  with 
sleeping  quarters  for  forty  on  the  second  floor  and  bowling  alleys  below. 
It  would  seem  that  many  fashionable  young  men  could  afford  to  idle 
away  a  summer  at  such  resorts  as  this.  The  Casino  was,  quoting  again, 
“fitted  with  a  ballroom,  cafe,  ladies  billiard  room,  local  and  long  distance 
telephone  and  a  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Glenada  patrons.”  The  patrons  are  assured  of  “amusements  of  great 
variety,  boating,  bathing,  sailing,  fishing,  tennis  courts  and  croquet 
grounds  and  excellent  roads  for  riding,  driving  or  wheeling.”  There  was 
music  three  times  daily,  with  frequent  evening  “hops”  at  the  Casino. 
No  wonder  the  registry  was  filled  with  the  names  of  wealthy  and  notable 
guests  who  came  often  for  an  entire  season,  rarely  for  less  than  a  month; 
such  names  as  Knapp,  the  carpet  king,  and  Foster,  the  kid  glove  million¬ 
aire,  and  the  famous  Nellie  Bly.  And  when  the  guests  had  departed  in 
early  September,  local  people  were  bid  to  a  closing  ball  at  both  big  hotels. 

John  Banvard,  the  castle  builder,  had  also  ventured  into  the  hotel 
business  by  erecting  on  the  lower  end  of  his  grounds  an  odd,  narrow 
structure  that  seemed  to  be  climbing  the  slope  on  many  levels  until  halted 
by  the  woods  in  back.  This,  the  “Forest  Lawn,”  the  Gerard  family 
operated  also.  Along  the  shore  road,  vacationers  of  more  modest  means 
could  find  accommodations  in  private  homes  and  small  boarding  houses. 
The  Gardiner  House,  still  standing  on  Main  Street  corner,  was  well  known 
and  popular.  The  handsome  Conklin  mansion,  a  relic  of  bygone  splendor 
in  the  Southern  plantation  style,  standing  just  beyond  the  present  Fire¬ 
house,  took  “paying  guests”  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  annual 
resort  of  a  group  of  artists  of  that  period,  Quartly,  Rhineback  and  Regi¬ 
nald  Birch,  the  illustrator  of  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  among  them.  To 
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the  Conklin  House  came  also  for  several  seasons  a  Madame  La  Fond, 
“lately  from  Paris,”  who  advertised  her  willingness  “for  a  limited  period 
to  receive  orders  for  cutting,  fitting,  basting  ladies’  own  material  in  the 
latest  Paris  styles  in  evening  and  walking  dresses.”  Wealth,  Fame,  Art 
and  Style,  all  attracted  to  this  delightful  spot! 

Still  another  class  of  summer  visitor  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Glenada  prospectus  which  points  out  that  “the  harbor  is 
famous  among  yachtsmen  as  the  best  on  the  Sound  —  Clubs  on  their 
annual  cruises  make  this  their  rendezvous.”  Over  a  typical  summer 
weekend  a  dozen  or  more  luxury  yachts  could  be  counted  riding  at  their 
moorings.  Many  returned  season  after  season  to  an  anchorage  here 
while  others  interrupted  a  cruise  to  bring  their  guests  ashore  for  dining 
and  dancing  at  Laurelton  or  Glenada. 

Excursion  boats  and  private  yachts,  resort  hotels  and  casinos;  how 
lively,  gay  and  elegant  was  our  village  those  summers  a  half  century  or 
more  ago! 

Estelle  Valentine  Newman 


The  Old  Graveyard 

Ancestral  graves  are  often  on  a  hill 

Facing  a  valley  or  a  sea 

Making  the  fate  of  those  who  must  lie  still 

Less  lonely,  with  the  intimacy 

Of  all  they  had  and  held  in  life  as  dear 

Kept  as  familiars,  ever  near. 

Gertrude  C.  Crossman 
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Chapter  9 


Experimental  Evolution 


t  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  community  the  size  of  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  that  has  shown,  through  succeeding  generations,  such  a  capacity 
to  adjust  to  changing  conditions  and  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  a  variety 
of  endeavors.  Early  settlers  were  attracted  to  this  locality  by  the  good 
opportunities  for  farming.  Later  on,  the  abundance  of  water  power 
stimulated  the  establishment  of  grist,  textile,  and  paper  mills.  Through¬ 
out  the  mid-1800’s  the  well  sheltered  harbor  was  utilized  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  thriving  whaling  industry;  and  during  the  last  quarter  of  that 
century  a  prosperous  vacation  resort  grew  up  in  the  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  outer  harbor.  In  more  recent  times,  the  charm  of  the  landscape 
attracted  wealthy  business  men  to  develop  estates  and  build  homes  in 
the  vicinity;  and  a  fortunate  combination  of  natural  conditions  —  includ¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  well  diversified  flora 
and  fauna  —  brought  into  the  community  the  New  York  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  the  Biological  Laboratory,  and  the  Department  of  Genetics  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Although  the  natural  resources 
of  the  region  have  played  an  important  part  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor’s 
history,  it  has  always  been  the  initiative  and  work  of  able  men  that 
brought  about  the  outstanding  developments.  Here  I  plan  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  played  the  leading  roles  in  its 
development  as  an  important  scientific  research  center. 

The  story  begins  almost  twenty  years  before  there  was  any  idea  of 
having  a  biological  laboratory  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  and  it  begins  not 
on  Long  Island  but  on  the  island  of  Penikese  in  Buzzards  Bay.  There, 
in  the  summer  of  1873,  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  of  Harvard  University 
organized  a  marine  laboratory  and  offered  a  course  in  natural  history 
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to  a  few  young  biologists.  Agassiz,  who  was  born  and  educated  in 
Switzerland,  was  an  unusual  person,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  natural 
sciences  and  possessed  of  a  rare  ability  to  transmit  that  enthusiasm  to 
his  students  and  associates.  Although  he  gave  the  course  only  once  —  in 
the  summer  before  his  death  —  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  American 
biology,  because  it  introduced  young  scientists  to  new  concepts  in  the 
investigation  of  marine  life.  Among  the  scientists  who  took  that  summer 
course  was  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  who  later  became  professor  of  biology 
at  Adelphi  College  in  Brooklyn.  Hooper’s  exuberant  energy  found  out¬ 
let  in  several  activities  in  the  community  where  he  lived.  In  particular, 
he  became  interested  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  an  organization  estab¬ 
lished  in  1823,  which  had  been  dormant  for  several  years.  He  transferred 
it  into  an  active  cultural  center,  and  in  1890  reorganized  it  as  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  the  first  director. 
In  this  activity  he  was  closely  associated  with  Eugene  G.  Blackford,  a 
leader  in  the  fish-marketing  industry  in  New  York  City  and  Fish  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York  State.  Early  in  1890,  Mr.  Blackford  invited 
about  twenty  members  of  the  recently  formed  Department  of  Zoology 
of  the  Institute  to  visit  Cold  Spring  Harbor  as  guests  of  the  New  York 
State  Fish  Hatchery,  which  he  had  helped  establish  in  1881.  During 
the  visit  it  occurred  to  Hooper  and  several  of  the  other  participants  that 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  biological  laboratory, 
and  plans  were  immediately  made  to  conduct  a  first  session  at  the  Fish 
Hatchery  during  the  following  summer.  The  Biological  Laboratory  was 
formally  organized,  as  a  department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  a 
Board  of  Managers  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Blackford  as 
president,  Mr.  Hooper  as  secretary,  and  twenty-two  other  prominent 
citizens,  including  John  D.  Jones  and  Dr.  Oliver  L.  Jones  of  Cold  Spring 
Harbor. 

For  another  two  summers,  the  sessions  were  held  entirely  at  the 
Fish  Hatchery,  until  in  1894  a  new  building,  erected  especially  for  the 
Laboratory  by  John  D.  Jones,  became  available.  The  Fish  Hatchery 
building  remained  in  use,  along  with  the  new  Jones  Laboratory,  through 
the  summer  of  1899.  During  this  early  period,  the  hospitality  of  the 
Jones  family  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  functioning  of  the  Lab¬ 
oratory.  At  the  outset,  living  accommodations  for  the  laboratory  workers 
were  found  in  a  store  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  and  in 
1894  two  buildings  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Laboratory  grounds  were  fitted 
up  as  dormitories  and  dining  quarters.  In  1902  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jones 
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granted  the  use  of  her  warehouse,  located  near  the  center  of  the  west 
shore  of  the  inner  harbor,  for  a  research  laboratory.  Mr.  John  D.  Jones, 
desiring  to  make  some  permanent  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Biological  Laboratory  and  the  New  York  State  Fish  Hatchery,  founded 
the  Wawepex  Society,  a  corporation  capable  of  holding  real  estate  and 
invested  funds  to  be  used  in  providing  for  propagation  of  food  fishes  and 
in  promoting  scientific  study  and  research.  Mr.  Jones  deeded  to  the 
Society  a  tract  of  land  comprising  some  sixteen  acres  at  the  head  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  on  its  westerly  side.  Since  that  time  the  State 
of  New  York  has  held  the  lease  of  the  southern  portion  of  these  lands 
from  the  Wawepex  Society  as  a  site  for  the  Fish  Hatchery;  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  and  later  the  Long  Island  Biological  Association  have  leased 
the  grounds  and  buildings  on  the  northern  part,  used  by  the  Biological 
Laboratory;  and  the  central,  remaining  area  has  been  leased  since  1904 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  for  its  Department  of  Genetics. 

All  these  developments  were  managed  by  able  men,  who  saw  the 
goal  they  wished  to  reach  and  had  the  energy  and  perseverance  to  achieve 
it.  The  three  initiators  of  the  movement  were  men  of  widely  different 
interests,  but  united  in  a  common  purpose.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  the 
young  professor  of  biology,  was  interested  in  creating  new  opportunities 
for  teaching  and  research  in  this  field;  Eugene  G.  Blackford,  well-to-do 
merchant,  found  pleasure  in  taking  a  leading  part  in  movements  to 
benefit  the  cultural  life  of  the  community;  and  John  D.  Jones,  local 
resident  and  landowner,  had  the  foresight  to  realize  the  advantages  to 
his  community  implicit  in  scientific  teaching  and  research.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  carried  forward  and  given  shape  by  the  directors  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory:  Bashford  Dean,  young  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  who  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  program  during  the  first  year;  Herbert  W.  Conn, 
professor  at  Wesleyan  University,  who  conducted  the  Laboratory  from 
1891  through  1897;  Charles  B.  Davenport,  director  from  1898  to  1924, 
who  devoted  the  most  productive  years  of  his  life  to  its  interests;  and 
Reginald  G.  Harris,  director  during  the  period  1924-1936,  who  reorgan¬ 
ized  its  activities  and  adapted  them  to  changing  circumstances.  The 
seven  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Directors  —  Eugene  G.  Blackford  (1890- 
1904),  William  J.  Matheson  (1905-23),  Edward  C.  Blum  (1923), 
Timothy  S.  Williams  (1924-26),  Walter  B.  James  (1926-27),  Arthur 
W.  Page  (1927-40),  and  Robert  Cushman  Murphy  (1940-52)  —  also 
played  important  roles  in  the  life  of  the  Laboratory. 

Many  are  the  enterprises  that,  given  a  good  start,  later  fade  out 
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through  lack  of  continuing  interest  and  support  or  of  a  suitable  person 
to  undertake  the  burden  of  organization  and  administration.  Fortunately, 
this  did  not  happen  here,  because  a  man  who  perfectly  fitted  the  situation 
was  available  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Charles  Benedict  Davenport.  He 
visited  the  Biological  Laboratory  in  1890,  the  first  year  of  its  operation, 
while  he  was  still  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard,  and  returned  later 
(1898),  when  he  was  a  teaching  assistant  at  the  University,  to  become 
its  director.  He  remained  director  until  1924,  during  which  period  he 
became  an  assistant  professor  and  then  associate  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  (1899-1904)  and  then  the  first  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  After 
resigning  the  directorship  of  the  Laboratory,  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
Long  Island  Biological  Association,  and  thus  continued  to  take  part  in 
the  activities  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  until  his  death  in  1944. 

Davenport  was  an  extraordinary  personality.  A  born  naturalist,  with 
a  strongly  developed  curiosity  and  desire  to  observe  and  study  the  natural 
processes  around  him,  he  also  possessed  great  organizing  ability  and  tre¬ 
mendous  driving  force.  These  qualities,  together  with  the  infectious 
character  of  his  enthusiasm,  made  him  the  ideal  person  to  oversee  the 
development  of  a  research  center  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  This  was  an 
opportunity  for  him,  as  well  as  a  necessity  for  the  Laboratory,  and  he 
took  full  advantage  of  the  possibilities  open  to  him.  He  developed  the 
Biological  Laboratory,  and  in  addition  he  organized  two  other  labora¬ 
tories,  the  Department  of  Genetics  and  the  Eugenics  Record  Office.  At 
the  same  time  he  attained  a  position  of  tremendous  influence  in  Ameri¬ 
can  biology,  played  a  constructive  part  in  its  development,  and  —  as  one 
of  his  rewards  —  gained  wide  recognition  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  beginning  of  an  organized  research  program  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie  Institution’s  lab¬ 
oratory  ( 1904) .  The  Biological  Laboratory,  then  more  than  two  decades 
old,  operated  during  the  summer  months  only  and  was  concerned  as 
much  with  teaching  as  with  research,  which  was  carried  on  by  scientists 
who  came  from  universities  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Laboratory.  The 
fact  that  the  Biological  Laboratory  and  the  New  York  State  Fish  Hatchery 
were  already  located  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  however,  served  as  an  im¬ 
portant  and  probably  decisive  factor  in  influencing  the  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  to  locate  one  of  its  departments  here.  Davenport, 
then  an  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  worked  very 
hard  to  convince  the  trustees  that  a  laboratory  for  the  experimental  study 
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of  evolution  should  be  established,  and  that  Cold  Spring  Harbor  was 
the  best  place  for  it.  His  success  was  an  important  milestone  for  biology 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  The  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution,  as  the 
Carnegie  laboratory  was  at  first  called,  brought  research  biologists  to 
this  locality  as  permanent  residents  and  provided  good  facilities  for  their 
work.  Under  Davenport’s  leadership,  the  new  laboratory  became  a 
focal  center  of  research  in  experimental  biology,  and  attracted  leading 
scientists  as  collaborators. 

The  Biological  Laboratory,  in  turn,  benefited  by  this  new  develop¬ 
ment.  As  a  permanent  resident  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Davenport  was 
able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Laboratory,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  encourage  and  sustain  community  interest  in  the  work.  Both 
laboratories  began  to  expand  —  the  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution 
by  means  of  increased  budget  appropriations,  and  the  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory  through  contributions  received  from  interested  members  of  the 
community.  John  D.  Jones  made  available  to  the  Laboratory  several 
buildings  that  had  been  left  vacant  after  the  collapse  of  the  whaling  in¬ 
dustry.  Mrs.  Blackford,  in  1906,  gave  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  fine 
memorial  to  her  husband,  Blackford  Hall,  which  served  and  still  serves 
as  dining  hall,  assembly  room,  and  dormitory.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
monolithic,  reinforced  concrete  buildings  to  be  constructed,  and  was 
designed  by  the  Huntington  architect  Mr.  Robert  S.  Gardiner.  In  1910 
Davenport  interested  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  in  the  subject  of  research  on 
human  heredity,  to  the  extent  that  she  provided  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  a  7  5 -acre  estate  and  large  residence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Lab¬ 
oratory,  built  a  laboratory  building,  and  gave  generous  financial  support 
to  a  new  research  center  established  under  the  name  “Eugenics  Record 
Office.”  This  operated  as  an  independent  organization,  guided  by  a 
Board  of  Scientific  Directors  and  with  Davenport  as  its  director.  In  1918 
Mrs.  Harriman  turned  over  the  ownership  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office, 
with  a  substantial  endowment  for  its  support,  to  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
which  in  1921  merged  it  and  the  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution 
under  the  title  Department  of  Genetics. 

As  changes  took  place  in  the  policy-making  personnel  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  that  organization’s  interest  in  the  Biological  Laboratory  as  one 
of  its  departments  appreciably  declined,  and  a  desire  to  relinquish  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Laboratory  became  evident.  Davenport  took  the  matter  into 
his  hands,  and  through  his  efforts  the  Long  Island  Biological  Association, 
an  organization  of  local  residents,  was  incorporated  in  1924  to  take  over 
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the  ownership  of  the  Biological  Laboratory.  Davenport  became  secretary 
of  the  Association,  and  Dr.  Reginald  G.  Harris  was  elected  director  of 
the  Laboratory. 

This  reorganization  marked  the  end  of  the  first  epoch  in  the  Labora¬ 
tory’s  history.  During  that  period  it  had  become  an  established  institution, 
with  a  pioneering  summer  program  in  the  training  of  biology  students, 
especially  teachers.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  observations  out  of  doors,  and  also  because  the  study  of 
living  organisms  had  been  neglected  in  schools,  stress  was  laid  on  animal 
and  plant  ecology.  During  the  Laboratory’s  first  35  years,  about  1,500 
teachers  were  given  special  training  in  biology.  In  addition  to  the  teaching 
program,  research  was  carried  on  by  summer  investigators;  a  series  of 
ten  monographs  was  issued,  dealing  with  work  done  at  the  Laboratory 
in  the  summer. 

During  the  next  epoch,  under  the  new  director,  the  program  was 
considerably  modified.  The  emphasis  on  teaching  was  reduced,  by  the 
elimination  of  general  courses  in  biology  and  the  substitution  of  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  in  specialized  subjects.  Research,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  greatly  strengthened,  with  the  introduction  of  a  continuous  program 
that  transformed  the  Laboratory  from  a  summer  to  a  year-round  institu¬ 
tion.  The  year  1933  marked  the  beginning  of  the  annual  international 
conferences  known  as  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symposia  on  Quantitative 
Biology,  which  bring  together  representatives  of  various  branches  of 
science  for  the  discussion  of  specific  problems.  Harris  was  very  success¬ 
ful  in  raising  funds  for  these  expanded  activities.  During  the  early  part  of 
his  administration  the  country  was  experiencing  an  era  of  prosperity,  and 
the  membership  of  the  Long  Island  Biological  Association  was  able  to 
provide  funds  for  the  support  of  research,  for  the  purchase  of  a  32.5-acre 
plot  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Wawepex  property,  and  for  the  erection  of 
three  laboratory  buildings,  one  residence,  and  two  summer  cottages. 

Harris’  sudden  death  in  January,  1936,  occurring  at  the  prime  of  his 
life,  created  a  serious  problem  for  the  Laboratory  and  the  Association. 
Dr.  Eric  Ponder,  who  had  been  a  resident  scientist  for  two  years,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.  He  continued  the  activities  initiated  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration  —  namely,  full-time  research,  specialized  and  ad¬ 
vanced  teaching,  and  the  Symposia.  During  the  latter  part  of  Harris’ 
administration,  however,  and  especially  during  Ponder’s  directorship,  the 
Laboratory  experienced  considerable  financial  difficulties.  The  country 
was  by  then  passing  through  a  severe  economic  depression,  and  since 
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the  Laboratory  had  hardly  any  endowment  it  continued  to  depend  on 
membership  contributions,  which  were  greatly  affected  by  the  general 
economic  situation.  Finally,  it  became  evident  that  a  radical  change  in 
organization  would  have  to  be  made;  and  an  agreement  was  worked  out 
by  the  presidents  of  the  Long  Island  Biological  Association  (Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Page)  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  (Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush)  which  established  a  closer  administrative  connection  between  the 
two  laboratories.  It  was  agreed  that  the  research  programs  would  be 
coordinated;  and  the  Carnegie  Institution,  beginning  in  1941,  provided 
a  director  for  the  Biological  Laboratory.  This  arrangement  brought  the 
administration  of  the  two  laboratories  once  more  under  one  director, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  unified  program  of  research  was  instituted 
between  them. 

The  period  that  brought  about  so  many  modifications  in  the  func¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  imposed  relatively 
few  changes  on  the  Department  of  Genetics.  It  continued  to  operate  as 
a  research  laboratory  specializing  in  study  of  the  fundamental  biological 
processes  governing  heredity.  In  1934  Dr.  Davenport  reached  retirement 
age  and  his  place  as  director  was  taken  by  Dr.  Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  since  1912.  During  his  term  of  office,  the 
work  on  human  heredity  was  discontinued  in  order  that  efforts  might  be 
concentrated  on  basic  aspects  of  the  science  of  heredity  (genetics). 
Consequently  the  laboratory  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office,  located  on 
the  Syosset  road,  was  closed.  When  Dr.  Blakeslee  retired  in  1941,  Dr. 
M.  Demerec,  the  present  director,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  De¬ 
partment  staff  since  1923,  took  charge  of  the  administration  of  both 
the  Department  of  Genetics  and  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

In  the  half-century  and  more  of  their  existence  the  biological  labora¬ 
tories  have  done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  name  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
known  the  world  over  —  by  the  pioneer  research  they  have  carried  on,  by 
their  hospitality  to  foreign  scientists,  by  the  visits  of  their  staff  to  other 
lands  to  attend  conferences  and  give  lectures,  and  especially  by  their 
sponsorship  of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symposia,  international  meetings 
attended  by  leading  scientists  in  many  fields.  The  proceedings  of  these 
Symposia,  published  yearly  and  now  amounting  to  seventeen  volumes, 
are  read  on  every  continent  in  the  world.  To  date,  thousands  of  copies 
have  been  purchased  by  scientists  and  libraries  in  53  different  countries. 

The  research  at  the  laboratories  emphasizes  basic  problems.  In 
several  cases,  however,  discoveries  made  here  have  found  significant 


applications  in  agriculture  or  in  medicine.  The  important  fundamental 
work  of  Dr.  George  H.  Shull  on  inbreeding  and  crossbreeding,  in  the 
years  1905-1909,  laid  the  basis  for  the  development  of  hybrid  com, 
which  has  revolutionized  com  breeding  and  agriculture.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  introduction  of  hybrid  com  increased  the  yield  about  20  per 
cent,  and  today  it  is  estimated  that  its  use,  as  compared  with  older 
methods,  represents  an  economic  advantage  in  this  country  alone  of  some 
three  billion  dollars  a  year.  During  the  last  war  scientists  here  took  part 
in  the  development  of  a  strain  of  the  fungus  Penicilhum  which  yielded 
almost  three  times  as  much  penicillin  as  the  strain  then  in  use  in  produc¬ 
tion.  This  more  than  doubled  the  output  of  penicillin  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  it  was  great  and  the  supply  was  low,  and  incidentally  played  an 
important  part  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  drug.  More  recently,  our  basic 
studies  of  the  origin  of  bacterial  resistance  to  various  compounds  used  in 
fighting  disease  —  particularly  penicillin,  streptomycin,  and  the  other 
antibiotics  —  have  pointed  out  methods  for  avoiding  the  development  of 
resistance,  which  are  being  widely  adopted  by  the  medical  profession. 

Today  it  is  generally  recognized  that  basic  information  about  funda¬ 
mental  biological,  physical,  and  chemical  processes  is  essential  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  applied  fields.  In  the  course  of  gathering  such  informa¬ 
tion.  scientists  may  sometimes  appear  to  laymen  to  be  engaged  in  inves¬ 
tigating  useless  problems  —  “useless”  in  the  sense  that  their  application 
to  human  needs  and  welfare  may  not  be  immediately  apparent  to  those 
outside  the  scientific  field.  Yet  such  problems  must  be  solved,  in  order 
that  further  advances  can  be  made  in  the  application  of  science  to  the 
betterment  of  the  human  race.  The  staff  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
laboratories,  in  the  years  ahead,  will  continue  to  conduct  this  kind  of 
basic  investigation,  designed  to  broaden  our  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
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mental  biological  processes. 

Milislav  Demerec 
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Chapter  10 


Fish  Story 


IT 

■w  ntil  1875  New  York  State  maintained  but  one  trout  hatcher}'  to 
supplement  the  natural  spawning  in  its  lakes  and  streams.  This  was 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  the  little  town  called  Caledonia 
and  was  started  by  Seth  Green,  the  “father  of  fish  culture  in  New  York 
State.”  Even  in  those  early  days  it  was  evident  that  the  mounting  fishing 
pressure  would  upset  nature’s  effort  to  keep  the  fish  population  in  proper 
balance.  So  in  1875  and  1876,  a  strong  movement  for  a  hatcher}'  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  was  being  voiced  by  the  sportsmen.  Con¬ 
trary  to  general  opinion,  the  Fish  Hatcher}'  was  not  always  located  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor.  From  1879  to  1880  a  trial  hatcher}’  was  operated 
at  Roslyn,  in  a  stream  below'  the  present  pumping  station  of  the  Jericho 
Water  Company. 

During  1880,  E.  G.  Blackford,  a  Fulton  Market  fish  dealer,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  five  commissioners  who  governed  the  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Blackford  was  naturally 
interested  in  marine  fishing  and  strongly  advocated  a  hatcher}'  near  a 
supply  of  salt  water  in  order  that  it  could  handle  both  salt  and  fresh  water 
species.  Through  his  affiliations  with  the  Brooklyn  Institute  which  was 
conducting  biological  research  on  Long  Island  at  that  time,  Mr.  Black¬ 
ford  met  John  D.  Jones  who  conducted  him  to  the  site  of  the  present 
hatchery  and  offered  the  use  of  one  of  the  old  whaling  buildings  for  a 
trial  hatchery  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  It  is  assumed  that  the  fine  supply 
of  pure  spring  water  plus  the  easily  accessible  salt  water  was  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  making  the  choice  of  the  site. 

Thus  the  second  oldest  hatcher}'  in  New  York  State  was  launched. 
Mr.  Blackford’s  other  interest,  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  continued  closely 
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allied  with  the  hatchery  project  with  the  result  that  in  the  summer  of 
1890  a  Biological  Laboratory  was  opened  here  and  shared  a  room  in  the 
old  hatchery  building  to  carry  on  its  experiments.  Their  marine  field 
trips  were  in  the  naphtha  launch  Rotifer  with  “Dit”  Van  Ausdall  at  the 
tiller.  From  this  small  beginning  the  Institute  progressed  in  its  activities 
and  findings  so  notably  that  Minerva,  the  Yearbook  of  the  Learned 
World  listed  the  “Little  fishing  village  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor”  as  a 
center  of  learning  and  research,  together  with  such  famous  place  names 
as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Princeton,  Gottingen,  Paris  and  Padua. 

From  1881  to  1896  the  hatchery  progressed  under  the  supervision 
of  Fred  Mather,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  lecturer  and  writer  of  many  scien¬ 
tific  books.  While  Major  Mather  was  in  charge  several  local  men  were 
employed  at  the  hatchery,  among  whom  was  Charles  H.  Walters.  The 
community  is  indebted  to  his  wife,  Rebecca  Walters,  whose  hobby  of 
keeping  scrap  books  has  provided  us  with  many  interesting  clippings  of 
historical  value.  One  of  these  shows  that  Mr.  Mather  interspersed  his 
lectures  and  writings  with  many  bits  of  humor,  such  as  the  following 
entitled,  Fish  and  Brain  Food : 

Some  think  that  clam  chowder  does  grow  upon  trees, 

But  I’ll  bet  you  a  dollar  it  don’t. 

And  that  fish  will  make  any  size  brain  that  you  please, 

But  I’ll  bet  you  a  dollar  it  won’t. 

For  if  put  to  the  test  you  will  find  that  it  fails, 

As  our  statesmen  like  chicken  and  oysters  and  quails. 

When  you’d  think  by  their  brains  they  ate  nothing  but  whales, 

I’ll  bet  you  a  dollar  they  don’t. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Mather  points  out  “There  are  many  fishes  of 
many  kinds,  and  it  is  only  logical  to  conclude  there  must  be  a  fish  adapted 
to  every  mind.  So  herewith,  I  submit  the  following  species  as  suitable 
brainfood  for  different  individuals;  Carp  for  critics;  Sole  for  the  shoe¬ 
maker;  Houndfish  for  the  hunter;  Smelt  for  the  Limberger  cheesemaker; 
Wiff  for  the  smoker;  Alewife  for  the  pretty  barmaid;  Cats  for  the  sailor; 
Rays  for  the  electric  lightmen;  and  Angel-fish  for  —  we  won’t  tell  her 
name.” 

Fred  Mather’s  articles  on  lobster  hatching  were  pertinent  because 
a  hatchery  was  subsequently  in  operation  on  the  present  site  of  the  Eagle 
Dock  bathing  beach.  Another  clipping  in  the  scrap  book  presents  the 
problems  of  lobster  hatching,  declaring  in  bold  print:  “Lobsters  brought 
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The  old  factory  building,  first  home  of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Fish  Hatchery 
From  a  reproduction  of  a  pen  and  ink  drawing,  courtesy  of  Mr.  Stanley  Walters 


up  by  hand.  State  incubators  busy  preventing  a  salad  famine.”  Managers 
of  the  State  Fish  Hatchery,  it  continues,  “.  .  .  are  working  overtime  hatch¬ 
ing  lobsters  and  shipping  them  to  good  feeding  grounds  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  A  naphtha  launch  goes  among  the  waters  of  the  sound  inter¬ 
viewing  the  lobster  fishermen  and  collecting  eggs  .  .  .  they  are  taken  from 
the  hen  lobster  who  carries  them  around  during  the  preliminary  period 
of  incubation  .  .  .  the  eggs  when  collected  are  put  in  warm  water  and 
when  hatched  are  no  bigger  than  insects.  When  only  a  day  old  they  are 
shipped  to  places  along  the  coast.  Superintendent  Charles  Walters  re¬ 
cently  shipped  300,000  chick  lobsters  to  Staten  Island  and  when  they 
arrived  there  were  only  100,000  left;  some  of  the  lobsters  had  eaten 
four  or  five  of  their  relatives.  This  general  average  seems  to  be  main¬ 
tained  with  every  shipment.” 

The  hatchery  activities  soon  outgrew  the  original  facilities,  so  in  1887 
new  ponds  and  a  new  hatchery  building  were  constructed.  In  1896 
Mr.  Walters,  farmer,  oysterman  and  bayman,  who  by  this  time  had 
become  a  proficient  fish  culturist,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hatchery 
where  he  lived  and  served  successfully  until  his  retirement  in  1924.  At 
this  time  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Stanley  C.  Walters,  who,  except 
for  World  War  I  service  in  the  Navy  and  for  a  short  time  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a 
conservationst,  much  of  it  with  his  father  as  his  guide.  “Stan’s”  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  hatchery  covered  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  Through  the  years  both  Stan  and  his  father  were  generous 
with  their  time  and  energy  in  supplying  information  on  fish  culture  to  all 
visitors,  as  well  as  local  folk-history,  which  made  a  visit  to  the  hatchery 
a  memorable  occasion.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Walters  in  1951  saw  the 
end  of  fifty-five  unbroken  years  with  a  Walters  at  the  helm.  The  writer 
is  now  in  charge,  after  thirty  years  of  service. 

During  its  seventy-six  years  of  existence  the  hatchery  has  handled 
some  very  interesting  assignments.  Old  records  show  that  in  1888  brown 
trout  eggs  from  Germany  were  received  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Brown 
trout  are  better  able  to  withstand  conditions  attributed  to  the  march  of 
civilization  than  our  native  brook  trout,  and  are  now  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  fish  population.  In  the  same  year  rainbow  trout  eggs 
were  received  from  Redding,  California.  The  “brook”  trout  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  west  coast  states  are  enjoying  a  well  deserved  popularity.  The 
above  mentioned  species  along  with  our  native  eastern  brook  trout  and 
lake  trout  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Conservation  Department’s  production. 
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In  1951,  192,615  fish,  which  weighed  26,402  pounds,  were  shipped 
to  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  during  the  year  76,800  pounds  of 
meat  were  fed  to  the  trout. 

Salt  water  activity  terminated  in  the  1920’s,  but  many  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  succulent  smelt  that  were  caught  in  the  early  spring  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor.  The  smelt  “run”  was  started  in  the  hatchery  creek  in 
1888  when  Peter  Gorman  transplanted  one  hundred  twenty-five  live, 
spawning  smelt  from  Brookhaven,  Long  Island.  From  this  beginning 
smelt  were  introduced  into  almost  all  of  Long  Island’s  streams  and  many 
lakes  of  upstate  New  York.  Since  smelt  hatching  was  discontinued,  the 
species  has  gradually  become  almost  extinct.  Through  the  years  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  species  were  propagated:  Atlantic  and  land-locked 
salmon,  pike,  perch,  shad,  tom-cod,  flounders,  blue  claw  crabs  and 
lobsters. 

From  the  pioneer  beginnings  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  when  it  took 
fourteen  days  to  gather  1,013  trout  eggs  from  the  brook  at  the  head 
of  the  first  lake  and  Weeks’  pond,  to  1952  when  300,000  eggs  were 
stripped  in  four  days,  one  may  appreciate  the  hatchery’s  progress.  Fish 
were  first  transported  to  the  streams  in  milk  cans  driven  to  the  railroad 
station  by  horse  and  wagon  or  sleigh,  thence  to  Long  Island  City  where 
horse  drawn  vehicles  were  again  used  for  transfer  to  the  various  railroad 
terminals  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  On  arrival  at  their  destination, 
up  to  eighteen  hours  later,  whether  White  Plains  or  Lake  Champlain, 
horses  again  played  their  part  in  the  distribution.  While  en  route,  a 
hatchery  employee  rode  in  the  baggage  car  with  the  fish  to  pump  oxygen 
into  the  cans  with  a  dipper.  Auto  trucks  were  next  used  to  haul  the  cans 
to  lakes  and  streams.  By  this  time  more  hatcheries  had  been  established 
and  territories  were  shortened  but  the  aeration  was  still  done  by  hand. 
At  present,  fast  trucks  are  carrying  large  tanks,  aerated  with  oxygen, 
capable  of  transporting  eighty  per  cent  more  fish  with  less  trouble,  and 
arriving  at  the  destination  with  fish  in  much  better  condition. 

Fish  are  allotted  to  streams  and  lakes  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
biological  survey  which  has  surveyed  the  entire  state,  in  designated  sec¬ 
tions  known  as  watersheds.  The  Long  Island  watershed  was  surveyed  in 
1938.  By  studying  natural  food  supply,  fish  population  and  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  water,  it  can  be  determined  what  type  and  number  of  fish  the 
stream  will  sustain.  Before  the  survey,  fish  were  sent  to  individuals  and 
clubs  upon  application  who,  in  turn,  agreed  to  plant  them  in  the  stream 
to  which  they  were  consigned. 
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In  recent  years  the  Fish  Hatchery  has  provided  an  additional  service 
to  the  public.  Schools  in  the  surrounding  areas  send  their  classes  on 
educational  field  trips  to  the  hatchery  during  pleasant  weather  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  A  short  talk  by  a  member  of  the  staff  explaining  the 
activities,  followed  by  a  question  and  answer  period,  is  the  usual  order 
of  the  visit.  About  one  hundred  different  classes,  averaging  thirty-five 
to  the  group  from  kindergarten  to  college  level,  visited  the  hatchery 
in  1952. 

In  1950  almost  all  of  the  old  hatchery  ponds  were  replaced  by  new 
ponds  designed  for  easier  operation,  better  sanitary  conditions  and 
greater  production  for  the  amount  of  space  involved.  The  new  construc¬ 
tion  includes  six  rectangular  and  two  round  ponds. 

New  ponds,  new  names  and  new  faces,  but  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Fish  Hatchery  still  has  the  same  old  appeal  which  draws  thousands  of 
people  to  visit  and  gaze  upon  young  trout  whose  ancestors  no  doubt 
began  their  fives  in  the  very  same  place  some  seventy-six  years  ago. 

Edward  White 


Cold  Spring  Harbor 

Bright  spot!  that  nature  clad  in  sweet  attire 
How  beautiful  thy  hills  and  craggy  steep! 
Where  the  blue  waters  roll  in  sparkling  fight 
Joyously  rushing  t’ wards  the  ocean  deep. 

Far  off  is  seen  the  blue  New  England  shore 
Dim  in  the  distance  —  and  at  eventide 
Faintly  is  heard  the  great  Atlantics  roar 
Dashing  the  beach  in  all  his  angry  pride. 

And  here  the  villagers  at  close  of  day 
When  all  was  calm,  and  labors  task  was  done 
Upon  thy  banks  conversing  oft  would  stray 
To  view  thy  waters,  and  the  setting  sun; 

Then  far  away  the  boat  mans  song  is  heard 
Sounding  with  echo,  whilst  the  steamer  gay, 
Sailing  from  distant  city  —  like  a  bird 
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Is  gently  gliding  down  the  pleasant  bay. 

I’ve  stood  upon  thy  banks  at  close  of  day 
When  evenings  curtain  cast  a  shade  o’er  all 
And  heard  the  gentle  murmur  far  away 
Of  voices  o’er  thee  and  the  oars  light  fall, 

Or  with  my  early  friends  have  sailed  in  joy 
Upon  thy  bosom  when  the  Queen  of  night 
Looked  down  to  see  her  face  reflected  fair 
And  song  and  laughter  sounded  ’neath  her  light. 

I’ve  stood  upon  thy  shore,  but  not  alone 
When  listening  hundreds  gathered  by  thy  side 
When  the  good  man  addrest  our  Makers  throne 
And  the  clear  hymn  rose  o’er  thy  gentle  tide 
Then  down  beneath  thy  sparkling  depths  they  went, 

And  were  baptized  —  the  aged  and  the  youth 

With  piety  abject  and  penitent 

Took  on  themselves  the  vows  of  Heavens  truth. 

When  sadness  reigned,  I  too  have  gazed  on  thee 
When  many  a  heart  around  with  grief  has  burned 
And  saw  the  parting  look  and  heard  the  sigh 
And  watched  the  ship  that  never  more  returned. 

Yet  many  a  spring  day  morn  when  all  was  still 
I’ve  heard  the  cannons’  soul  inspiring  sound 
Reechoing  from  each  rock  and  every  hill 
Whilst  to  thy  side  the  people  flocked  around. 

To  some  such  sounds  brought  grief  —  to  many  joy 
As  the  long  absent  bark  returning  home 
Has  anchored  now,  and  furled  her  weary  wings 
Some  for  a  time  —  some  never  more  to  roam. 

Sweet  bay  of  beauty!  when  my  youthful  dream 
Is  fled,  and  faded  every  charm  appears; 

I’ll  think  of  thee  —  for  thou  wilt  ever  seem 

Amid  the  visions  of  my  later  years 

The  friends  of  youth  they  all  will  pass  away 

All  who  have  stood  with  joy  upon  thy  shore 

And  many  a  generation  see  its  day 

Yet  thou  shalt  last  ’till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Helen  Rogers  (Titus) 
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Chapter  11 

“There  Go  the  Ships” 


£  communities,  like  sermons,  were  dignified  by  a  text,  this  would  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  The  twenty  sixth 
verse  of  the  104th  psalm,  commenting  on  the  power  of  Jehovah  over  the 
forces  of  nature  reads  “There  go  the  ships:  there  is  that  leviathan  whom 
thou  hast  made  to  play  therein.”  For  over  250  of  its  300  years,  many  a 
tall  ship  has  gone  forth  and  returned  again  to  this  home  port,  linking  it 
with  busy  city  wharves,  New  England  coastal  towns  and  more  southern 
Atlantic  seaports;  further  on,  to  the  color  and  richness  of  the  West 
Indies,  around  the  Horn  to  California’s  gold  fields,  and  most  daring  and 
romantic  of  all  voyaging,  that  small  but  intrepid  fleet  of  whaling  ships 
roaming  the  Pacific’s  southern  seas  and  the  chill  vastness  of  Arctic  waters. 
This  calls  for  remembering,  because  the  scene  has  changed  since  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  Sailing  and  boating  on  our  harbor  have  become  a 
sport  instead  of  an  industry. 

It  was  by  ships  that  the  first  white  settlers  crossed  the  Sound  and  by 
ships  those  early  pioneers  of  Wigwam  Swamp  kept  up  trade  and  inter¬ 
course  with  the  mother  colonies  of  New  England.  Ships  opened  new 
routes  westward  to  the  small  but  growing  metropolis  of  New  York  when 
English  rule  finally  supplanted  the  Dutch.  Until  well  into  the  1800’s 
New  York’s  fuel  supply  for  homes  and  industry  alike  came  almost  entirely 
from  the  forested  shores  of  this  section  of  Long  Island,  where  farmers, 
clearing  wood  lots  for  planting,  were  glad  to  cord  and  ship  the  fallen 
timber  to  city  markets  and  receive  three  to  five  dollars  a  cord.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  from  these  farms  went  by  ship  to  the  same  markets.  Sailing 
vessels  from  Cold  Spring  and  neighboring  ports  continued  this  profitable 
trade  for  many  years.  Cold  Spring  was  the  second  port  along  the  Sound 
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to  establish  a  regular  steamboat  connection  with  New  York  which  oper¬ 
ated  quite  successfully  until  the  early  1900’s,  catering  to  passengers  as 
well  as  carrying  freight. 

From  Colonial  days  onward  there  was  a  steady  traffic  with  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  and  a  steady  demand  for  the  cargoes  of  sugar,  rum, 
coffee  and  such  that  our  ships  brought  back.  Since  these  islands  were  all 
under  European  flags,  the  regulation  of  customs  and  duties  and  the  en¬ 
tering  and  clearing  of  commercial  ships  were  necessary.  Significant  of  the 
important  part  Cold  Spring  took  in  this  trade  is  the  fact  that  in  1799, 
the  year  of  George  Washington’s  death,  this  harbor,  along  with  Port 
Jefferson,  was  made  a  Port  of  Delivery  (by  an  Act  of  Congress).  A 
“Surveyor  of  customs  who  shall  reside  at  their  respective  ports”  was  to  be 
appointed  “to  enroll  and  liscense  vessels  to  be  employed  in  coasting  trade, 
fisheries  —  and  vessels  employed  in  whale  fisheries”;  this  Surveyor  to 
serve  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  be  entitled 
to  receive  commissions  and  fees  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  local  records  of  this  office  were  destroyed 
in  the  Jones  Store  fire  of  1896  but  an  article  on  Suffolk  county  naviga¬ 
tion  notes  that  in  1883,  ninety-nine  ships  were  registered  from  Cold 
Spring.  Old  Long  Islander  items  mention  the  appointment  of  Jacob 
Hewlett  in  1852  as  Collector  of  Customs  and  in  the  1880’s  the  name  of 
Charles  H.  Lewis  appears.  Captain  Reuben  Hall  is  remembered  as  the 
last  official  in  that  office  which  although  it  had  been  dormant  for  more 
than  a  decade  before,  was  not  officially  abolished  until  1913. 

Keeping  in  step  with  the  Cold  Spring  mariners  and  their  ambitions 
were  the  local  shipbuilders  and  the  owners  who  invested  in  the  ships. 
Along  the  harbor  shores  there  operated  a  number  of  small  shipyards. 
Here  again  the  records  of  these  are  unavailable,  many  lost  in  the  same 
Jones  Store  fire  but  we  can  pick  up  fragments  here  and  there.  In  a  diary 
kept  in  the  1840’s  by  a  local  young  lady,  Miss  Helen  Rogers,  we  find  a 
list  of  launchings  from  the  yards  of  John  H.  Jones  and  J.  Rowland  when 
between  1845  and  1849  these  schooners  slid  down  the  ways:  the  Silas 
Wright,  97  tons;  the  I.  B.  Gager,  150  tons;  the  Narcissa,  100  tons;  the 
Sarah  Maria,  155  tons;  the  Amelia,  101  tons;  and  the  Townsend  Jones 
with  a  tonnage  of  250.  “Beautiful  model,  substantially  built,”  the  youth¬ 
ful  diarist  calls  the  Narcissa,  and  “splendid  specimen,  elegantly  finished” 
describes  the  Sarah  Maria,  fitting  attributes,  no  doubt,  for  the  sweetheart, 
wife  or  mother  whose  namesakes  they  were.  Between  1866  and  1873,  in 
three  Cold  Spring  yards  run  by  Elwood  Abrams,  John  Bennett  and 
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Daniel  Gillis  respectively,  were  built  the  schooners  Sarah  Merritt,  William 
L.  Peck,  Ann  Dole,  For  tuna  and  Flattie  Chevalier  as  well  as  the  sloops 
E.  A.  Willis  and  Sarah  F.  looker.  It  was  regarding  such  ships  and  such 
builders  as  these  that  the  writer  on  Suffolk  county  navigation  comments, 
“A  number  of  conscientious,  careful  and  skillful  builders  —  turned  out 
from  their  small  and  poorly-equipped  yards  some  of  the  handsomest, 
swiftest  and  best-constructed  vessels  of  their  class  ever  put  afloat  —  ves¬ 
sels  that  gave  renown  to  American  shipping.”  The  earliest  yards  in  Cold 
Spring  were  on  the  east  shore  of  the  upper  harbor,  then  deep  enough 
to  accommodate  large  vessels.  Elwood  Abrams  bought  out  the  Jones 
Yard  and  after  a  few  years  moved  it  farther  north  where  under  him  and 
later  his  son,  Walter,  it  operated  for  many  years  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Standard  Oil  tanks.  In  the  later  years  it  was  occupied  with  ship  repair 
and  maintenance  rather  than  construction. 

Within  hailing  distance  of  the  busy  Cold  Spring  yards  where  new 
ships  were  being  fashioned,  fitted  and  launched,  there  went  on,  for 
twenty-five  years,  another  sort  of  thriving  business  that  reversed  the  build¬ 
ing  operations.  In  1860  a  young  man,  John  Dole,  accompanied  by  wife 
and  babe  in  arms,  arrived  in  town.  His  father,  engaged  in  similar  busi¬ 
ness  in  Boston  had  chosen  to  set  the  son  up  in  business  here  as  a  ship- 
wrecker.  Young  Dole  had  served  his  apprenticeship  under  his  father 
and  on  a  job  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  proceeded  to  establish  his  opera¬ 
tions  on  Middle  Beach,  whither  in  the  course  of  the  following  years,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  old  wooden  ships,  sold  off  by  the  United  States  Navy,  made 
their  last  voyages  —  at  the  end  of  a  tug’s  towline.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
worn  out  or  disabled,  but  after  the  historic  battle  between  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac  forecasting  the  end  of  the  wooden  ship  navy,  many 
newly-built  hulls  still  unfinished  were  disposed  of  by  the  government. 

The  operation  of  shipwrecking  consisted  in  first  removing  all  metal 
parts  which  were  sold  in  New  York  markets.  On  some  of  these  ships 
were  bolts  three  feet  long  and  the  entire  bottom  of  the  hulls  was  covered 
with  sheet  copper  fastened  by  small  copper  nails.  Hundreds  of  tons  of 
copper  and  other  metals  were  thus  salvaged  and  sold.  Much  of  the  wood 
was  re-usable  and  was  sold  locally.  Buyers  came  from  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable  to  cart  by  horse  team.  They  put  this  wood  to  many  uses. 
The  house  built  for  his  family  by  Mr.  Dole  on  the  shore  opposite  the 
beach  has  a  framework  of  ships’  timbers.  Other  houses  erected  in  Cold 
Spring  and  vicinity  during  the  70’s  were  similarly  constructed.  The 
heaviest  planks  were  put  into  bulkheads,  and  the  old  wooden  bridges 
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that  have  been  replaced  by  tile  and  concrete  in  this  section.  Smaller 
timbers  were  cut  up  and  sold  for  fireplace  use,  esteemed  because  the 
encrusted  sea  salts  gave  off  brilliant  colors  when  burning.  When  every¬ 
thing  salvageable  had  been  cleared  out,  the  hulls  were  sprayed  with  oil 
and  set  afire  on  the  beach,  a  sight  that  never  failed  to  draw  spectators. 
On  one  occasion  when  six  hulls  were  burned  in  one  huge  pyre,  Shore 
Road  was  jammed  with  buggy,  surrey  and  farm  wagon  loads  of  people, 
gaping  and  admiring  the  mighty  conflagration,  fitting  and  spectacular 
funeral  for  those  sturdy  old  sea  travelers.  Under  an  expert  ship’s  car¬ 
penter,  Captain  Bill  Rogers,  foreman,  the  Dole  Works  employed  a  large 
number  of  men  from  Cold  Spring  and  near-by  villages,  as  did  the  ship¬ 
yards  also.  With  the  decline  in  the  use  of  wooden  ships,  the  Dole  business 
closed  in  1885  but  Mr.  Dole  maintained  his  interest  in  shipping  through 
ownership  of  several  coastal  sailing  ships,  the  D.  C.  Foster  under  Captains 
Alarcus  Jones  and  Fred  Brown  and  the  Flyaway  under  Captain  Billy 
Bingham.  On  board  the  latter,  each  summer,  the  Baptist  Sunday  School 
enjoyed  a  sailing  picnic  as  Mr.  Dole’s  guests. 

There  were  few  guides  or  charts  to  Long  Island  Sound  until  well 
along  in  the  1800’s.  Our  Suffolk  County  historian  says,  “Long  Island 
Sound,  the  northern  seaboard  and  the  eastern  bays  lay  in  darkness  and 
uncharted  obscurity.”  In  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  although  authorized  a 
decade  earlier,  the  lighthouse  was  not  completed  and  opened  until  1890, 
Leonard  Turner  in  charge.  Only  a  few  scattered  lights  along  the  Sound 
antedated  it  —  Montauk  Point,  the  oldest.  Mariners  had  to  rely  almost 
entirely  on  eye  and  memory.  The  sloop  Dispatch,  of  Cold  Spring,  John 
Mahan,  Master,  passing  through  Hell  Gate  in  November  of  1849  in  a 
heavy  fog,  struck  on  Pot  Rock  causing  the  vessel  to  veer  and  the  tiller 
to  strike  Captain  Mahan  with  such  force  as  to  cause  instant  death.  This 
tragedy,  however,  did  not  deter  other  Mahan  men  from  continuing  the 
maritime  tradition  of  the  family.  Such  misfortunes  were  an  accepted 
part  of  this  hazardous  calling.  Being  “cast  away”  and  rescued  by  breeches 
buoy  was  an  experience  many  a  local  sailor  could  relate  but  the  success¬ 
ful  voyages,  happily,  far  outnumbered  the  disasters. 

If  we  examine  the  record  of  voyages  of  one  Cold  Spring  ship  and  then 
the  records  of  one  Cold  Spring  mariner,  we  find  the  pattern  for  all  the 
rest.  The  Schooner,  7.  B.  Gager,  150  tons,  owned  in  shares  by  the  Messrs. 
Seamen,  Valentine  and  Rogers,  took  to  the  water  from  Noah  Seamen’s 
Wharf  in  November  1846.  In  the  following  three  years  of  her  sailings, 
her  cargoes  included  rice,  sugar,  cigars,  logwood,  mahogany,  coffee. 
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palm  oil  and  ivory.  Her  destinations  were  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports,  the  West 
Indies,  the  African  coast  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  African  round 
trip  was  made  in  87  days.  When  the  7.  B.  Gager  returned  to  Cold  Spring 
in  January  1849  the  California  gold  rush  was  underway  and  news  of  an 
extreme  housing  shortage  there  reached  the  East.  Inspired  by  this,  the 
local  firm  of  Jones  and  Johnson  commissioned  the  schooner,  loaded  her 
with  tools,  lumber  and  workmen  and  under  Captain  Halsey  sent  her  in 
February  around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco. 

In  August  of  that  same  year,  the  Sheffield,  largest  and  fastest  of  the 
Cold  Spring  whaling  fleet,  interrupted  her  usual  course  to  carry  a 
somewhat  similar  cargo,  sections  of  nine  knockdown  houses,  locally 
constructed,  numbered  for  quick  assembling,  a  forerunner  of  today’s 
“pre-fabs”.  Discharging  her  cargo  in  San  Francisco  the  Sheffield  refitted 
and  continued  on  to  the  Arctic  in  search  of  whales.  Ironically,  although 
weathering  the  rigors  of  such  voyages,  her  sailing  days  ended  when  she 
ran  onto  a  submerged  rock  off  our  harbor’s  east  shore  and  “broke  her 
back,”  an  inglorious  finis  for  such  a  fine  ship. 

In  notations  written  after  he  retired  from  sea  going,  we  have  the 
career  of  Captain  John  Lisle  covering  the  busiest  years  of  Cold  Spring 
shipping  and  typical  of  many  another  mariner.  With  a  change  in  the 
ships’  names  and  the  dates  you  could  attach  the  name  of  any  one  of  a 
score  of  local  sailors  to  this  memoranda  and  read  a  similar  record. 

1848  Cabin  boy  on  the  sloop  Dispatch,  Captain  John  Mahan.  (He  may  have 
been  on  board  the  day  of  Captain  Mahan’s  fatal  accident  but  does 
not  say.) 

1849  Ship  Sheffield  (whaler)  4  years  —  promoted  to  4th  mate  after  2  years  — 
boat  steerer  in  1854. 

1858  Bark  Alice  —  2  years,  3rd  mate  (whale  ship). 

1860  Schooner  ...  as  mate  to  Captain  Redfield  trading  in  Mexican  ports. 

1863  Shipped  from  San  Francisco  on  Ship  Lizzie  bound  to  New  York  — 
six  months  trip. 

1864  Coasting  one  year  on  New  York  schooner. 

1865  Brig  Moses  Rogers  —  2nd  mate  under  Captain  Jones,  4  months 
coasting. 

1865  Master  of  Schooner  Charles  L.  Hulse  —  5  or  6  years  coasting. 

1871  Master  of  Schooner  Sarah  Purvis  —  10  years  coasting. 

1882  Master  of  Schooner  Eliza  Raynor  —  2  years  coasting. 

1886  Mate,  Schooner  George  Gurney  —  Captain  Eliphalet  Bunce  —  1  Vi  years 
coasting. 

Upon  his  death  it  was  found  that  Captain  Lisle  had  left  substantial 
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legacies  from  his  estate  to  the  two  small  village  churches.  Rough  and 
ready  these  men  of  the  sea  must  needs  be,  but  God-fearing  they  were  also 
and  carried  with  them  a  steady  faith  in  the  “Eternal  Father,  strong 
to  save.” 

A  roll  call  of  Cold  Spring  ships,  masters  and  seamen  “before  the 
mast”  would  name  virtually  every  family  living  in  this  community  and 
vicinity  during  the  last  century.  Some  names  have  already  been  noted. 
Others,  in  the  years  before  the  Civil  War  were: 

Captain  Edward  Jones  —  Sloop  Mediterranean  (Albany  trade),  the  Schooner 
Narcissa  (Boston),  Brig  Moses  Rogers  (Malaga). 

Captain  William  Wood  —  Sloop  Premier  (grain  from  South  Carolina  to  local 
grist  mills). 

Captain  Conklin  —  Schooner  Silas  Wright  (West  Indies). 

Captain  Mills  —  Brig  /.  H.  Jones  (Mobile). 

Captain  Fowler  —  Schooner  /.  B.  Gager  (Gulf  of  Mexico). 

At  the  end  of  the  whaling  period  in  the  60’s,  several  captains  con¬ 
tinued  their  careers  in  coasting  ships,  among  whom  were  the  Barrett 
brothers,  DeWitt  and  George,  and  Captain  Samuel  Mitchell  who  sailed 
the  four-masted  schooner  Eliza  Raynor  until  she  was  wrecked  and  sank, 
as  her  crew  took  to  the  small  boats. 

The  Bunce  family  sent  three  generations  down  to  the  sea;  Captain 
J.  Titus  Bunce,  Sr.  followed  by  his  four  sons:  Captain  Joe  of  the  William 
L.  Peck;  Captain  Eliphalet,  twice  cast  away  and  rescued  by  breeches 
buoy;  Captain  Henry,  who  at  fifteen  ran  away  to  sea,  shipping  from  New 
York  to  Sydney,  Australia  whence  he  wrote  his  mother  of  his  where¬ 
abouts;  lastly  Captain  Charlie,  who  like  Captain  DeWitt  Barrett  and  one 
or  two  other  Cold  Spring  men,  found  a  peaceful  haven  in  his  later  years 
at  Sailors  Snug  Harbor.  Two  of  Captain  Henry’s  sons  rose  to  captain’s 
rank  but  in  steam  rather  than  sailing  ships. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Newman,  sailing  the  Schooner  E.  and  /.  Oakley, 
carried  sand,  gravel,  cement  and  coal  to  Providence,  Boston  and  Maine 
coast  ports.  Sailing  with  him  at  the  age  of  17  was  his  son  Charles,  later 
becoming  master  of  the  schooner  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  named  after  an 
eminent  Methodist  Divine.  Captain  Allan  Gurney  sailed  the  three- 
master  Charlotte  W .  Miller  to  the  Bahamas  as  well  as  to  New  England 
and  Hudson  River  ports.  The  roll  includes  such  names  as  McGar,  Clark, 
Doty,  Gardiner,  White,  Wright  and  many,  many  more. 

Without  a  few  words  on  the  women  of  those  days,  the  story  of  ships 
would  be  incomplete.  Not  only  his  star  was  the  sailor’s  wife,  she  was 
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many  other  things  as  well  —  playing  the  double  role  of  father  and  mother 
in  her  husband’s  absence,  administering  her  household  and  often  running 
a  small  business  or  a  farm.  In  her  younger  days  when  her  children  were 
few,  she  and  they  went  along  for  an  occasional  trip  on  the  husband’s 
ship.  Not  all  fair-weather  trips  either,  as  Captain  Mitchell’s  wife  could 
testify,  when  at  the  sinking  of  the  Eliza  Raynor  she  was  preparing  to 
climb  down  the  unsteady  ladder  to  the  rocking  lifeboat  below.  “Drop 
the  bundle,  ma’am”,  a  seaman  shouted.  “Bundle!”  she  cried  indignantly, 
“That’s  my  baby!”  On  the  Ann  Dole  at  the  height  of  a  fearful  windstorm, 
Captain  Bunce  saw  the  cabin  door  opening  to  reveal  the  figure  of  his 
wife,  a  baby  in  her  arms,  a  small  child  clinging  to  her  skirts.  “Hen,  are 
you  scared?”  “NO!”  “Well  then,  neither  am  I,”  and  the  door  closed. 

Many  of  these  women,  like  another  Bunce  wife,  Aunt  Almy,  returned 
to  their  well-stocked  home  larders  with  relief,  declaring  they  could  not 
choke  down  another  mouthful  of  corned  beef,  salt  pork  and  hardtack; 
but  having  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  their  husband’s  uncom¬ 
plaining  acceptance  of  such  monotonous  fare  for  weeks  on  end.  One 
captain  was  said  to  have  figured  his  supplies  so  closely  that  on  one 
voyage  delayed  by  wind  and  storm,  he  and  the  crew  ate  pancakes  three 
times  a  day  for  two  weeks,  sweetened  a  bit  by  molasses  from  the  cargo. 
Flour,  fortunately,  was  bought  by  the  barrel  in  those  days. 

Then  there  was  the  little  group  of  neighbor  women  who  used  to  inter¬ 
rupt  their  busy  days  to  meet  together  in  each  others’  parlors  for  a 
prayer  service  for  “those  in  peril  on  the  sea.”  And  who’s  to  say  that 
those  prayers  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  One  who  was  able  to  gentle  the 
wind  and  calm  the  wave  and  bring  the  sailor  safely  home? 

Estelle  Valentine  Newman 
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